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In the same number in which we record the recent brilliant 
meeting of the \. V. AL. \., we regret to have to report the 
death of one of its most distinguished members. One whose ge- 
nial presence and words of wisdom were missed at the Chicago 
mecting by his fellow-members: but little did they think, that in 
less than a fortnight from the time of its closing, he would be no 
more, and that they would never see him again. This distin- 
guished veterinarian died in the prime of his life and in the midst 
of Ins accomplishinents, a victim of his ambitions. Possessed of 
a naturally keen intellect, and a thirst for knowledge gratified 
by vears of devotion to scientific training, both in this country 
and abroad, he was equipped for his life-work in a manner that 
could not escape the notice of his fellow-men, be they professional 
ordaymen. As a result of this recognition of his unusual fitness 
and his attractive personality, positions and honors were thrust 
upon him ere he had searcely stepped beyond the threshold of his 
chosen career. With that beautiful modesty, whicli is the hand- 
maiden to greatness, he accepted the honors, not as honors 
merely, but with a full intention of conscientiously performing 
the duties that they incurred. His professional life as he shaped 
it, or as providence shaped it for him, was not alone a brilliant 
hut also a progressively useful one; and added much to the ad- 
vancement, not alone of veterinary science, but also to sanitary 
medicine and the live stock industry. His memory will always 
have associated with it, nobility of character, integrity of purpose 
and purity of life: attributes which were his. In his death the 
veterinary profession has suffered a calamity and the REvIEw 
has lost a valued collaborator 


az 
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EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 
Paris, August 15, 1909. 


Oosporosis.—Under the name of Oosporosis, Prot. Rogers— 
prefers to designate a number of diseases due to parasites which 
have been placed in different families: Leptothrix, Streptothrix, 
Cladothrix, ete., and in the Pr Medicale of June 16 and 23, 
1909, he has published two long articles on the subject, from _ 
which I extract the parts that may interest us as veterinarians. 

Three oosporosis are actually individualized and well known. — 
One is common to man and animals; it is actinomycosis, produced — 
by the Oospora Bovis (streptothrix bovis, actinomyces) or better 
the Oospora Bovis Communis. The second is a special disease of - 
horses, the African farey, which has no connection with the farey 
of cattle or of man: it is due to the Oospora Farcinia discovered 
by Nocard. The third is described under the name of Strepto-_ 
thrix Madua, and gives rise to a disease common in India; the 


Mycetema or Madura’s foot. 

By its frequency and extension, actinomycosis occupies the 
first rank, and vet notwithstanding the numerous studies made_ 
on it, the biological characters of its pathogenous elements are 
not well established, the description given by the authors are quite 
different, and from them it seems proper to admit the existence 
of several parasites able to produce diseases, clinically analogous, 
if not identical. Some authors have proposed to designate under 
the name of actinomycosis the disease due t» the agent most com- 
monly met with, the Oospora bovis communis, and to call pseudo- 
actinomycosis the affections due to the other species or varieties 
of the same kind. But this expression of pseudo-actinomycosis is 
not acceptable, and it is better to apply that of Oosporosis with 
yellow tufts, reserving that of actinomycosic oosporosis for the 


most common diseases. 
The observations of oosporosis with vellow tufts developing 
like actinomycosis are quite numerous. They give rise to suppur- 
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ations noticeable by their chronicity, their tendency to ulcerate in 
several places and give rise to lasting fistulz. In all the cases the 
yellow tufts, characteristic of actinomycosis, are present; but 
their cultures give different oosporas, sometimes pathogenous to 
laboratory animals and again sometimes harmless. But with 
all that a positive fact exists, viz.: that lesions of actinomycosic 
appearance containing vellow tufts do not depend upon one single 
kind of parasites; and the mycologic study of each observed case 
becomes necessary so as to succeed in establishing some clinical 
distinctions relating to the nature of the parasite. At any rate, 
several authors have attempted to classify the actinomycosis. 
Cozzolino divides them into three groups: the true actino due to 
Oospora Bovis; the pseudo-actino due to four different oosporas : 
the O. Israeli, O. Affanassiew-Schultze, O. Liebmann, O. Poncet 
Dor, and finally the bacilli pseudo-actinomycosis, of which four 
varieties are admitted : the anaerobic bacillus of Sawtschenko, that 
of Krassnobajew, that of Ligniéres-Spitz and that of Cozzolino. 


* 


The class of oosporas includes a great number of species. 


Saccardo has described seventy-nine. There must be added to 
those many more, designated as Streptothrix or Nocardia. 
Oosporas are existing in immense numbers in the air, on the 
ground, and in the water. And it can be easily understood how 
then they can easily be deposited on vegetables and animals. In 
a certain number of cases they live on vegetables in a kind of 
symbiosis, and give rise to various diseases and specially to no- 
dular lesions. Brocq-Rousseau has described one kind which he 
found on oats, even on those that looked sound and healthy, and 
where these are exposed to dampness they take an odor of mouldi- 
ness. This oospora is known as the Sfreptothrix Dassonvillet and 
is much like the Oospora Foersteri. 

Oosperas are frequently detected on vegetables and grami- 
neous. They may readily infect, by a simple accidental prick, 


_ 


the mucous membranes or the skin and give rise to disease. An 
Oesophageal Oospora has been caused by a prick from an ear of 
wheat. It is easy to understand that Oosporas, thus disseminated 
in vegetables, may soil teguments and skin of man and animals, 
specially the herbivorous. And it is not surprising to find fre- 
quently Ocsporas in the vaccine matter of the udders of heifers. 
The diseases produced by oosporas are specially frequent in herbiv- 
orous animals and in man. They consist at times in simple sup- 
puration, at others in manifestations of tuberculous appearance. 
These two aspects are those assumed equally by actinomycosic 
lesions. For a long time clinics have brought out the analogies 
that exist between actinomycosis and tuberculosis. This clinical 
analogy corresponds perhaps to mycological analogies. Many 
learned people think that the so-called bacillus of tuberculosis is 
but an Oospora, which ought not to be placed among the bacteri- 
aceous. The arguments in favor of this assimilation are already 
numerous and important, they deserve the attention of biologists. 
The works of many have confirmed the analogy existing between 
the agent of tuberculosis and oosporas. Reciprocally, in inoculat- 
ing te animals cultures of oosporas, acido-resisting bacilli can be 
found in the lesions, which are by their form, size and coloration, 
1ientical to the bacilli of tuberculosis. 

The constatation of bacilli thus analogous to that of Koch 1s 
then no longer sufficient to confirm positively a diagnosis of tu- 
berculesis. If already acido-resisting bacilli can induce one am 
error, now the oosperas come also to interfere. Tuberculin itself 
is unable to solve the question, as animals inoculated with 
oosporas react like tuberculous animals will, a fact doubly inter- 
esting for clinics and nosography, as it establishes a new point of 
relation between oosporosis and tuberculosis. 


‘| 


Abundantly distributed in the air, on the ground, in the water. 


upon living vegetables, on animal and vegetable putrefying detri- 
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tus, OOsporas can with the greatest facility contaminate man and 
animal. Harmless parasites in many instances, they can give rise 
t» infections which are often very serious. 

Comparative pathology teaches us that there are oosporosis 
in invertebrates, reptiles, mamimalia specially herbivora. 
While Metchnikoff has shown that a disease of locusts, the mus- 
cardine, was due to oosporas, a similar origin has been found in 
many other diseases of animals of the same family. Oosporas 
have produced diseases in lizards and in adders. 

Among mamimialia, carnivoras are seldom affected. Rabe 
records, however, three cases of suppurative glands in dogs, one 
of them had puruient peritonitis and in the pus the author found a 
parasite, which he called Cladothrix Canis, an oospora. 

Trolldenier made the post mortem of a dog where he found 
caseous pus in the bronchial glands and acute encephalitis with 
embolic nephritis. The lesions contained oosporas, which were 
cultivated and proved pathogenous to rabbits, guinea-pigs, cats 
and dogs. Among the observations relating to herbivora, Lu- 
ginger published two cases of endocarditis in cattle due to oospo- 
ras. Stiberschmidt recorded an observation of pulmonary pseudo- 
tuberculosis in a goat, where the histological sections of the le- 
sions exhibited bacilli analogous to those of tuberculosis. The 
cultures gave an oospora and their inoculation was followed by 
abscesses or tubercles in rabbits and guinea pigs. In horses, Dean 
has observed an oosporic abscess, at the angle of the jaw. Wallee 
has found a new oospora in the blood of a horse that had died 
with pasteurellose. 

The observations recorded in man are very numerous and 
after relating a few among them with cases where oosporas had 
heen found in the meninges and in cerebral abscesses, in calcar- 
eous degeneration of bronchial glands and cavernous nodules of 
the lungs, and also in the parts of the organism opening on the 
surface of the body and communicating with the outside, such as 
the eve. mouth, and respiratory apparatus, Prof. Rogers con- 
cludes by urging the necessity for systematic studies and the 
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gathering of clinical observations by which this new chapter of 
Pathology, that of Oosporosis, may be completed. . 


* 
* * 


Borryomicosts AND Its PARAsITE.—Known in man and ani- 
mals, specially in horses, where it is so frequent and where among 
its lesions it constitutes most commonly the funiculitis of castra- 
tion, botryomicosis has for a long time been considered as clinic- 
ally specific. The anatomo-pathological criterium of botryomi- 
comas is in the presence of the botryomyces or yellow tufts, muri- 
form masses, floating in the pus of the fistulous or encysted in the 
hyperplasic fibrous tissue. 

The yellow growth is then an ordinary common lesion, but 
yet its real nature is far from being fixed. Up to now, it was 
considered as the agglomeration of small rounded masses (muri- 
form aspect) surrounded by mucoid envelop, in the substance of 
which the Gram colors numerous very fine granulations, that some 
consider as spores of the pathogenous fungus of the botryomi- 
cosis disease, while others describe them under the name of bot- 
ryogenous microccoccus, which on account of its affinities for 
coloring, is related to an involutive form of the staphylococcus 
pyogenus aureus. 

Taking up recently the study of this question, Maurice Letulle 
has come to a different consideration of the vellow tufts, which 
he reported in the Comptes Rendus de l’Academie des Sciences. 

For this author the muriform masses are essentially composed 
of small hyaline masses containing, inclosed in their intimity, a 
substance in pulverent state, identical to chromatinian matter. 
He arrives at this idea, with the following observations: I. 
The granulations that fix the Gram, but irregularly and more or 


less well, are all colored by hematoxyline acid, hematol or hema- 
tein, like fragments of chromatinian substance, remains of mor- 
tified cellular nuclei. Therefore, they would not be any more 


spores of fungi than altered or mortified microbes. 2. The an- 
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histidhomogenous substance, which remains colored in pale lilac 
aiter the Gram, becomes tinted golden yellow with picro-carmin, 
amber yellow with aurantia, brownish yellow with orange and 
cherry red with eosine; all coloring reactions which correspond 
in pathological histo-chemistry to the different varieties of hya- 
line matter. 3. In the pus of botryomycoma, one meets with 
muriform agglomeration, very small, in process of development, 
formed of spherical elements in a state of hyaline degeneration 
and filled with remains of chromatine. Sometimes some of the 
rounded elements are still isolated, they have an unbroken nucleus 
and hyaline balls in various number, 8, 16, 20 and even more. In 
others the nucleus is divided into fine granulations ready for 
chromatinian colors. One could almost assist at the conglomer- 
ation of those isclated elements which have undergone hyaline 
degeneration and filled with pulverulent chromatine. 


* 


LETULLE has asked himself what could be the nature of these 
generating hyaline cells of muriform masses, of these botryomy- 
cogenous cells, as he calls them. He has always found them in 
the botryomycomas of man and of horses, at times isolated, often 
And again while studying in man, sections of 


collected together. 
mucous membranes diseased with a series of very different 
chronic affections (chronic enteritis, adenoma of the intestines or 
of the stomach, ulcerous chronic duodenitis, ulceration of the 


_ stomach, sporotrichosis of the mouth and throat, ete.), he has 
noticed the more or less frequent presence of specific cellular ele- 


ments, identical to the botrvomycogenous cells and in a state of 
evident phagocytose provided with marked contractility; allowing 
them to advance through the meshes of the interstitial tissue ; 
those elements are nothing else but amzbas from the digestive 
canal, which is their normal habitat and which, by pathological 
: circumstances have become parasitic infections for the organism. 
There is indeed an amibian dysentery. These amzbas are also 
met on the surface of the skin and one can readily understand 
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that by their migration in an inflammatory center, they can com- 
plicate any ordinary suppurating process. 

The immobilized parasites contribute much in keeping up the 
vegetating inflammation. This may reach to the formation of 
a fleshy granulation in the middle of which are encysted amzeba- ; 
in other cases the botryomycoma suppurates and the yellow tutts 
appear in the pus where staphylococcus grow freely. -\ccording 
to the author, the parasite of botryomycosis is then an amieba, the 
suppurating varieties of this affection being due principally to 
pathogenous microbes, specially the staphylococcus. The sup- 
puration of the botrvomycoma, which at first seem to increase 
the phagocytar functions of the amzebas, hasten their hyaline de- 
generation and promote, while it increases, their necrobiotic con- 
glomerata, under the form of muriform masses and yellow tufts. 

Since the publication of this interesting study, others have 
come forward and confirmed the assertions of Letulle, by deserib- 
ing in a case of botryomycosis of man four evolutive forms of 
amebas. Botryomycosis then becomes an amabiosis and is no 
longer a myocosc: SIS, 


JopINE As CUTANEOUS ANTISEPTIC.—The use of tincture of 
iodine is not a new thing. But its exclusive use for sterilization 
of the skin, of a field of operation as well as for the hands of the_ 
surgeon is not so very old. It was Heusner, who in 1906 pro- 
posed to use a solution of iodine in benzine. He claimed to have 
obtained the sterility of the skin in 77 cases out of 100 where 
he used it, while with the ordinary methods he had only obtained | 
it in 52 cases out of 100. Yet the method remained almost ig-— 
nored and forgotten until t908 when Grossich took it up and 
brought it back to the attention of surgeons. But this time the- 
ordinary tincture itself without the benzine was used. If this- 
ordinary tincture does not dissolve the fatty elements of the skin 
as thoroughly as the benzine, it is not so irritating to the skin. 

There are three interesting points to observe in this appli-— 


cation of tincture of iodine : 1. What is the scientific and prac- 


— 


tical value of the method? 2. What are the indications and 
contra-indications? 3. What is the modus operandi? Let us 
giance at these three points concisely. 


* 


i. The method is the “ disinfection of the skin by the appli- 


cation of the tincture without any previous washing.” Can this 
simple application be sufficient to obtain a perfect security to the 
point of view of the asepsy of the skin? Thus obtained, is the 
asepsy superior to that of ordinary methods of disinfection ? 

Grossich and Porter affirm that by the results they have ob- 
tained it represents the best method for skin disinfection. Gre- 
koff and Walther approve of it also and say that an absolute and 
lasting asepsy of the skin can be obtained with tincture of iodine. 
Therefore it is well proved that asepsy is obtained and that the 
method is superior to all others. 

It is admitted that a thorough soap and alcohol washing is 
generally sufficient for the disinfection of the skin. But this ster- 
ilitv of the skin does not last, after a short time sudorific and 
sebaceous glands pour over the skin again their more or less in- 
fected contents. .\nd of course the result of the ordinary meth- 
ods of disinfection is a perfect superficial cleaning, but one which 
is incomplete in depth. 

With iodine it is different. In solution with alcohol, it pene- 
trates very easily deeply in the intercellular and lymphatic spaces 
of the skin; it penetrates in the excretory ducts of the glands of 
the skin: it goes deep in the thickness of the dermis and destroys 
the microbes that it meets with. 

However, if these facts seem to place the method with iodine 
superior to the others, it may be proper to wait for a larger num- 
ber of applications before positive conclusions should be accepted. 
And again the method is so simple that it seems hard to accept it 
at once without greater experiments. Would it be prudent, in- 
deed, to accept and use it in the presence of dirty and septic skins, 
without having at least resorted to a previous cleaning before 
applving the iodine. 
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Two experiments were made. One consisted in the ordinary 
disinfection first, followed by the coating of the field of opera- 
tion with the iodine, and in the other without the washing with 
soap, but with one made with alcohol and ether. Failure in both. 
With the soap washing first, the penetration of the iodine was in- 
terfered with and incomplete. With that where alcohol and ether 
were used, the results have so far been insufficient, but they seem 


to show no advantage upon the simple iodine application without 


any cleaning of the skin of any sort. 


* 
* * 


2. What are the indications and contra-indications? If sim- 
ilar to all the other methods, that of the tincture of iodine is equal 
to them in value, it must not be overlooked that iodine is a caustic 
and consequently its use has to be watched when applied in some 
regions. There are no general indications or contra-indications. 
Or if there are any, they may be called local. It shall not be used 
in regions with very thin and fine skin, round mucous membranes, 
near the eyelids, the nostrils. In the neighborhood of the genital 
regions or even the anus, attention is required. To resume, dis- 
infection with tincture of iodine is indicated : 

1. In cases of emergency, when one has not time to proceed 
to a minutious cleaning of a region, in cases of arterial wounds for 
instance. 

2. When the application of the ordinary methods present dif- 
ficulties or dangers, when it is too painful. 

3. When during an operation, interference has to be applied 
in a region which had not been aseptized. 

4. When sterilized water is not at hand or there is no time to 
prepare it. 

5. On account of the power of penetration of the iodine, it is 
principally indicated in regions where the skin is thick and pro- 
vided with large glands or in skins which are deeply infected. 


| 

| 
| | 
| 
7 3. The modus operandi is simple. The region is prepared, : 
the skin shaved and with a little ball of wadding dipped in ordi- " 
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nary tincture the entire field of operation is freely coated over. If 
local anesthesia is to be applied, resort to it only when the tincture — 
of iodine is well dried. At any rate, at the moment the skin is 
incised, it will be good to pass another coat of iodine over the 
line of incision. When the operation is over, before applying the 
dressing, place a compress, moist with alcohol, over the whole > 
iodined surface so as to remove the excess of iodine and prevent | 
caustic effects. It is important not to use too strong tincture. 
There is no doubt many conditions that may present them- 
selves in the practice of veterinarians, where this handy method 


may render them good service. | 


31.00D IN THE UrINE.—Searching for the presence of blood 
in the urine of sick animals is probably a means of diagnosis not 
usually resorted to, or at least in rare exceptions, by veterinarians. | 
They often look for albumen, which is easily done, not so much > 
for sugar which demands a little longer manipulation; and as far 
as blood is concerned, while the microscope is and will remain | 
the best means of diagnosis of the presence of blood in urine, | 
besides the classical method, there is a much simpler one which | 
is the application of Mever’s reaction. This consists in the use 
of a special reactive, which is an aikaline solution of phenolphta- 
line, which every one can prepare by bringing to a boil, in a glass” 
balloon a mixture of 2 grammes of phtaleine of phenol, 20— 
grammes of anhydrous potash dissolved in 100 grammes of dis- 
tilled water and adding 10 grammes of porphyrized zine powder. 
The mixture, which is red at the beginning of the heating proc- 
ess, gradually discolors, and when all the color is gone, the boil-_ 
ing fluid is then filtered. The boiling must be very short, four or 
five minutes, and as soon as the fluid has lost its coloration the | 
filtering must be done at once. The preparation, put in a well- 
corked bottle, can be kept for months. 

Searching for the reaction is simple. In a test tube pour 2 


Bel 
C.C. of urine te test f the reactive. and shake for perfect mix- 
ra 


ture. Then add three or four drops of ordinary oxygenate! 


water at 12 vol. 

[f the test is positive, the mixture takes a fuchsine red color, 
more or less marked according to the quantity of blood in the 
urine. The coloration appears graduatly between a few seconds 
to two or three minutes, after the addition of the oxygenated 
water. This method is very sure. It has proved its value in 
urine perfectly clear and good yellow color, with normal appear- 
ance and even in cases where the microscope revealed only the 
presence of a few rare red corpuscles in centrifugated urine. 

The reaction is specific for the blood or for hemoglobin. — It 

2 detected in acid as well as in alkaline urine and in an am- 
moniacal purulent one, kept some time without antiseptic care. 
t is positive also in urine that contains albumen, pus, sugar, 
biliary products, ete. It is negative in urines that contain ace- 
tone, indican, or when iodides or bromides, salicylic acid, mor- 
phine, phenacetine, urotropine have been taken by the sick subject. 

It is specific to demonstrate the presence of the blood in urines 
whenever it is present. Its easy application may suggest its use in 
veterinary practice, and that is the reason of its mention in these 
pages. 


* 


* VETERINARY Osstetrics, INCLUDING THE DISEASES OF 
BREEDING ANIMALS AND OF THE NEW Born “ ts the title of a 
recent addition to American veterinary literature, by W. L. Wil- 
liams, Professor of Surgery and Obstetrics in the New York 
State Veterinary College of Cornell University at Ithaca. He ts 
also the editor. 

After a short preface. where the author makes allusion to the 
“most poorly and inefficiently ” teaching of obstetrics in “ Amer- 
ican veterinary colleges and largely in the veterinary colleges of 
the world,” and how the available obstetric literature in the Eng- 
lish language is very unsatisfactory, Prof. Williams says that he 
does not want to fill “a need for a comprehensive volume upon 
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veterinary obstetrics and to closely related subjects, but hopes that 
the efficiency of his work will partly supply that need.” 

A concise introduction follows, and then page after page, 
without separation or indication of change in the subject, except 
by different printing types at a heading, the reader is introduced 
o: Obstetric Anatomy, Physiology, Coition with its Dangers and 
Infections, Menstruation, Fertilization, Sterility, [mbriology, 
Peratology, Vregnaney, Hygiene of Pregnant Animals, Anom- 
dies in Fecundation and Gestation, Diseases of the Pregnant 
Animal, of the Feetus and its Membranes, Abortion, Normal 
Parturition, Distokia, Equipment for Obstetric Work, Obstetric 
Operations, Maternal and Feetal Distokia, Pathology of the Par- 
turient, Puerperal Infections, Eclamptic Diseases, Diseases of 
the Mammary Glands of the New Born; and then in the appen- 
dix, the granular venereal diseases of cows and the venereal dis- 
eases of sheep. 

The whole work, which is the result of the greatest effort of 
the author, is handsomely presented, making quite a large volume 
of over 1,100 pages, illustrated with 154 figures and four photo- 
nicrographs atter Thoms, 


1 believe the veterinz iy profession of America has been ex- 
pectng the work of Prof. Williams for some time and | have no 
doubt that it will be received by all, practitioners and students, 
with the appreciation that the efforts deserve. The work may 
not fill the expectations of every one, but what book does? It 
may not fill a need, and yet, with whatever deceptions may remain 
after reading it, no one will deny that, differing as it does, from 
what there is in English on the subjects that are treated by Prof. 
Williams, points of importance have received from him a much 
hetter attention than in whatever English works there are. And 
on that anyhow tle need can be considered as being filled. 

For me I must say that I do not fancy the general arrange- 
ment. It looks as a general mixture of all the many subjects 


that the work treats of, and has an appearance of merely notes 


| 
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written now and then and afterwards gathered for the need vi 
the case. A book of this magnitude wants to have the parts oi 
which it treats clearly distinct. Their union or continuation 
must come by degrees. And tor that reason | believe that this 
excellent work would have gained had the contents been divided 
into chapters. It is true that in the introduction we are told 
that a kind of subdivision, resembling one in chapters, is indi- 
cated, and that the contents of the book are divided in Obstetric 
Anatomy, Obstetric Physiology, ete., which would certainly even 
permit of the subdivision of some thus mentioned. But that is a 
trifling objection. 

I fear the author has been too concise in some parts, such as 
his anatomy, or in the teratology; and again, perhaps, different 
readers will find that he has been too prolific in others, such as 
in the part that treats of sterility. For-me, I believe that part 
alone ought to be sufficient to make the book of great value. The 
division made by Prof. Williams of the causes of sterility in males 
and in females and of the gathering of these in the shape of tables, 
even if according to Prof. Hesse, of Berne, with the pathology 
given, for every one is certainly a most important addition. And 
again, one of the innovations made and which cannot fail to at- 
tract attention deservingly, viz.: that which follows Obstetric 
Physiology and treats of the dangers and infections of coition, 
and where the author relates the personal experience he has had 
with the subjects. No doubt that the articles on Specific Infec- 
tions, Dourine, Genital Horse Pox, Venereal Diseases of all the 
Domestic Animals, etc., will prove of great interest. The group- 
ing of all these accidents is genuine, and simplify their studies 
considerably. 

Among the parts where I thought the author has not been up 
to my expectations, is that which relates to the accouchements 
proper, whether normal or abnormal. I know that Professor 
Williams has had very many opportunities to deliver females of 
all sizes and of all species. There is no doubt that his experience 
in that direction is very great and very valuable. ‘And Tam sure 
that many will look for detailed personal descriptions, which — 
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might have also been illustrated. ‘Lhe figures that are in Veter- 


inary Obstetrics are certainly meagre and would be of little as- 
sistance to one looking for information, especially if his case was 
the first he had to deal with in his practice. 

In conclusion, | may regret the absence of any bibliographic 
table in any part of the book. Such may be considered as not 
essential or of any use by some, but yet it is certain that for many 
readers, for students, for reference, a list of whatever is written 
on the subject may be of great advantage. 

In this rapid consideration of Veterinary Obstetrics I have 
given the impressions that the work has left in me. I am afraid 
I have not done it justice and perhaps my remarks are too general, 
but with all that they cannot take off from the book of Prof. 
Williams any of its superior qualities and of its immense useful- 
ness to all those who will be looking for sound, new and up-to- 
date information. The professor has evidently worked hard and 
there can be but one voice among us all to say that Veterinary 
Obstetrics is a most valuable addition to the literature on the 
subject, one of which the veterinary profession of America can 
be proud, 

However, critical reviewers of scientific works, we imagine, 
ought to possess some peculiar qualifications to be able to do jus- 
tice to the work they are called upon to review, and specially 
when this is a kind of specific work. And on that account my 

_remarks may be lacking the stamp of competency which in this 
case ought to be that of an obstetrician; not being one, perhaps 
I am not thoroughly competent for the consideration of the mi- 
nute details contained in Williams’ work. With that feeling I have 
had no hesitancy in asking Professor Moussu to look over the 
work. He is an obstetrician, he is professor of that specialty in 
Alfort, and surely his opinion will carry much weight. Let us 
see what Professor Moussu* says: 

“ Veterinary Obstetrics of Professor Williams is of a peculiar 
“interest, differing notably from our classical works on the sub- 
“ject. To tell the truth. it is more than a book on obstetrics, in 


is the translatic on. 
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“the strict sense of the word, it is the physiology and the path- 
‘ology of the function of reproduction. Indeed the protesscr 
“does not limit his subject to normal accouchements or distoki, 
“he extends it to all the diseases. which take their origin in the 
‘organs of reproduction amongst the males or females of the 
“various species of our domestic animals. The result of which 
“has been the edification of a very precious book for veterinar- 
‘jans as well as for breeders. 

“The first part treats of the anatomy of the organs of gener- 
“ation and of the pelvic canal as well as of the annexes and of 
“the mamme. The second covers the physiology of generation. 
* These are concise, sufficient and without superfluous details. 
* They are followed by the accidents and diseases which may re- 
“sult from coition: accidents from defectuous matching, errors 
‘in copulation, vaginal perforations, ete., ete.; or again diseases 
“transmissible by coition, horse-pox, coital exanthema, dourine, 
‘ete., in mares, granular or varicuous vaginitis in cows. 

* This method of considering these conditions is evidently 
“perfectly logical. and as stated before, it guides the breeder in 
“the series of phenomenas which according to circumstances do 
‘sometimes necessarily follow the act of copulation. 

“ Those accidents and diseases may be dependent only from 
“coition without fecundation taking place, and it is for that rea- 
‘son that in the next chapter fecundation and sterility are treated. 
* Guided in his work by the natural succession of things as they 
‘may be observed in practice, Prof. Williams gives plenty of de- 
“tail on the sterility of males and females and of its causes, cur- 
“able or not: anorchidy, criptorchidy, azoospermia, orchitis, tes- 
“ticular tumors, ete., etc., in males: ovaritis, evstic ovarian de-. 
‘ generation, tumors, ete., ete.. in females and also upon nympho-- 
“mania. <Assuredly this is one of the most important problems 
‘of breeding from the economical point of view, and in which | 
“ much yet remains to be learned. To this stucly is added that of - 

“ frigidity and that of direct or indirect artificial fecundation. 

“ Always in the same line of conduct. the author studies then 

“the development of the embryo and the abnomalies which may — 
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“give rise to congenital malformations or monstrosities. These 
“are followed by the diseases of gestation and of course of the 
“infectious abortions. All these are perfect and full of excellent 
“data. Gradually these various considerations have brought us 
“to the study of the normal and distokial accouchements, which 
“are the object of a concise but precise description. Prof. Wil- 
“ liams insists somewhat and, with reason, upon the equipment of 
“the accoucheur, upon the instruments to use, the operations to 
“perform, ete., ete. 

‘An excellent innovation deserving the attention is that re- 
“lating to the figuration of the obstetrical operations in embry- 
“otomy. It is a precious teaching for future obstetricians, al- 
“though some of them seem to me discutable. Diseases of the 
“ foetus, as far as they are known are clearly exposed, as well as 
“those of the foetal envelops and of the cord. The foetal mon- 
“strosities of classical arrangement is well treated. There is 
“little to say of the abnormal presentations and positions of the 
“foetus, it is the classical arrangement of similar works. The 
“means of interference are also the same. 

“ The work ends by the no less important subject than the 
“diseases and accidents post partum, or the affections of the 
“ puerperal state, non-delivery, post partum hemorrhage, ruptures 
“of the uterus and of the bladder, etc., etc., acute and chronic 
“ metritis, eclampsia, mammitis, etc., etc. 

“To resume: In this big volume of about a thousand pages 
‘in which the descriptions are illustrated with good figures, all 
“that concerns the physiology and pathology of reproduction is 


‘ 


“found. The accouchements proper occupy a part sufficient 


“without superfluous details but the pathology is certainly most 
“interesting, as it is the one which varied the most and is most 
“improved, as our knowledge of the origin and treatment of 
diseases is becoming more perfect. 

“Obstetrics is an excellent work. One which does honor to 
“the author, to veterinary science and which will render real 


“services to young veterinarians and to breeders.” 
A. L. 
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P. S.—At the time that I write this, the Ninth International 
Veterinary Congress will be nearly a month off and by the time 
this chronicle will be before our readers the gathering of La 
Hague will have closed since a few days. It will be probably only 
in my chronicle of November that I will be able to report what 
work has been done at the Congress. 


EXPANSION OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MED- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The closing of the great veterinary convention at Chicago in 
Septetnber marked the completion of another chapter in the his- 
tory of the American Veterinary Medical Association. Impor- 
tant and interesting as has been its history during the forty-six 
years of its life (more especially the last twenty-five years since 
it became of age), this forty-sixth chapter is, from many stand- 
points, the most important in its history. 

Year by vear it has expanded and grown stronger and made _ 
its strength felt for good. It has uplifted the veterinary profes- — 
sion in America and by its ceaseless endeavor, elucidated many 
sanitary preblems of great moment to the nation. And, we be- | 
lieve, in the appointment at the Chicago meeting, of an inter-| 
national commission to study methods of control of tuberculosis, 
it has entered a broader field of endeavor, materially increased 
its usefulness to the governments it represents, and marked an 
epoch in its history. Its power consists not alone in the numerical 
strength of its membership, but in its broad conception of the 
needs in matters sanitary, which is the result of a long, careful — 
and earnest study of the conditions. This point was kept vividly 
in view in the appointment of the commission, which is as fol-_ 
lows: Drs. J. G. Rutherford, Ottawa; Leonard Pearson*, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Veranus A. Moore, Ithaca, N. Y.; E. C. Schroeder, | 
Bethesda, Md.; ex-Governor Hoard, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; Drs. 


*Since deceased. 
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Frederick Torrence, Winnipeg; M. H. Reynolds, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Hon. W. C. Edwards, Drs. C. A. Hodgets (M.D.), Toronto; J. 
Rk. Mohler, Washington, D. C.; Messrs. Louis Swift, Chicago, 
and J. W. Flavell. Numerical strength, however, is as natural a 
sequence of power, as it is a contributor to it; and now that the A. 
V. M. A. has some numerical strength in an army of a little better 
then a thousand earnest members, and much strength in the abil- 
‘do things ” and prove the association a 


‘ 


| 
ity of those members to _ 
powerful factor for good; and while we congratulate it in having : 
increased its membership from 846 to about 1,025, at the Chicago d 
meeting, we state at the risk of being called extravagant, that ae 
there is no real legitimate reason, why it should not double its 
membership at the next meeting, and continue to increase in num- | 
bers, until, as Dr. Rutherford remarked at the close of his presi- | 
dential address, ** with every reputable veterinarian on the conti- ( 
nent enrolled under its banner, it reaps the rightful reward of its 
unselfish and public spirited labors and becomes the actual gov- . 
erning body of the profession in America.” The old story of a 
snow ball gathering an increased amount of snow at each revolu- 
tion is applicable here. It would only be necessary, now that the 
A. V. M. A. has reached its present numerical proportions, for 
each member to interest one of his friends in the profession suf- 
ficiently to induce him to fill out an application for membership 
(and the present powerful position of the association should make 
it easy for any one to interest one good member of the profession 
to that extent), and our extravagant forecast will have become an 
accomplished fact. It is therefore earnestly hoped that every 
member will begin his work in that direction now, not next Aug- 
ust, but now; remembering that under the new ruling, no appli- 
cations that are not received before the 1910 session opens will be 
acted upon at that session. Begin vour canvass now, and send 
each applicant’s name with your own to the Review office as you 
get them, and we will publish a list every three months. You ' 
can searcely realize what you will have accomplished for your 
chosen profession when you enroll that applicant’s name. 
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DIAGNOSIS OF RABIES.* 


Its SPREAD AND METHODS OF CONTROL IN NEW YorK STATE. 


By VERANUS A. Moore, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Rabies has been allowed to spread in this country until its 
control has become a perplexing problem for many states. As 
a sanitary question it has assumed a magnitude sufficient for 
national consideration. 

Notwithstanding the great antiquity of rabies there is per- 
haps no other specific malady which people are still so unwilling 
to recognize as this. The skepticism regarding it forms a trou- 
blesome barrier to the introduction of efficient methods for its 
control. This obstacle can be overcome only through a cam- 
paign of education in which the long-time traditions that rabies 
is a myth or that it originates from the influence of great heat, 
thirst, nervous excitement, anger, and a host of other condi- 
tions, are replaced by a proper conception of its specific nature. 

We now know rabies to be an infectious disease which pre- 
vails most among the dog tribes, although all warm-blooded 
animals, including man, are susceptible. It is transmitted from 
animal to animal and from animal to man through the bite of the 
rabid individual or by other direct inoculation. While its cause 
may still be questioned, its means of dissemination are well 
known, so that methods for its control are clearly indicated. 
With its means of dissemination known, the first difficulty in 
the effort to control this disease is a method of making an early, 
quick and accurate diagnosis. 

As a result of the large amount of work that has been 
done in search of the specific etiology of rabies, many supposed 


*Presented at the forty-sixth annual meeting of the A.V.M.A. at Chicago, September 
yth, 8th, 9th and 1oth, in connection with the report of the Committee on Diseases. 
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causes have been described. The bodies discovered by Negri, 
in 1903, in the motor cells of the central nervous system are very 
generally accepted as either the specific cause or a specific degen- 
eration. In either case they are of recognized value in diag- 
nosis. Ernst places the accuracy of diagnosis by these bodies 
at from 96 to 99 per cent. 

In the State of New York rabies has existed for many years. 
The earliest record of its appearance which I have found was in 


i822 at Milton. In 1833 it was reported at Rochester. From — 


1848 to 1854 there were several cases in New York City. Since 
that time the literature contains records of its appearance in 
various parts of the State. 

My personal knowledge of the disease in New York dates 
from 1896, when a dog which proved to have rabies was sent 
from Buffalo to the New York State Veterinary College for 
diagnosis. In the two following years a suspected dog was re- 
ceived from both Columbia and Saratoga counties, which are in 
the eastern part of the state. They were both positive. Dur- 
ing the next few years the disease spread from Buffalo east- 
ward and from the eastern counties westward until the out- 
breaks overlapped near the middle of the state. There were, 
however, but few cases sent to our laboratory each year for 
diagnosis until 1904, when the number was larger, and during 
the last two years the number has greatly increased. In 1906 
there were 32 examinations; in 1907 there were 63; in 1908 
there were 315, and in 1909 to August I, there were 425. 
There have been more cases for examination during the last 
seven months than there were during the preceding three years, 
and in 1908 the number exceeded that of the preceding nine 
vears. Up to 1909 about 30 per cent. of the cases sent to us for 
examination were negative. During this year the percentage 
of negative cases has been considerably larger but the total num- 
ber of positive ones has been steadily increasing. 

Of our toal of 921 examinations for rabies from 1899 to 
August 1, 1909, 840 were in dogs, the remainder in horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs and cats. In the first seven months of this 
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vear we have received heads of 11 horses, of which 5 were posi- 
tive. and 14 cows, of which 9 were positive. 
by a state officia! connected with the work on rabies that this 
disease had caused the loss of $4,000 worth of live stock in a 
single county during the last year. 

The fact should be stated that these examinations have been 
made of suspected cases originating outside of New York City. 


It was reported 


The diagnosis in that city are made at the research laboratory 
of the City Health Board. 
laboratory for examination during the last seven months of 1go5 


The number of cases sent to that 
was 95, of which 62 were positive and 32 negative. During the 
same period in 19007 there were 157, of which I17 were positive 
and 40 negative. During the last year, | am told that the 
Health Board has received about the same number of cases for 
examination that have come to us. 

In addition to the diagnosis mentioned a certain number of 
suspected cases are examined in the laboratories in the cities oi 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Albany. The Pasteur In- 
stitute in New York City also does a considerable amount ot 
work along this line. 

Metuops or DtacNnosinc Raries.—As the most striking 
character is the of recognizable morbid 


of rabies absence 


changes, the microscopic ones are essential for diagnosis, al-~ 


though they are not always easily fcund, especially in animals 
that are killed during the early stages. It is clear, therefore, 


that the positive diagnosis is not possible from the gross appear-— 
ances at the post mortem and that, like certain other specific in-— 


fections, it requires the aid of definite laboratory methods. 
The diagnosis of rabies is made from the symptoms in the 


suspected animal; the changes described by Babes and Golgi; 
the cellular proliferation in the plexiform ganglion; the subdural — 


intra-ocular or intramuscular inoculation of animals with the 
suspected brain; and the finding of Negri bodies. 

The diagnosis from the symptoms is very difficult in many 
cases, and impossible in some. Coakley has recently called at- 
tention to the nathognomonic eye symptom which consists of a pin 
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point contraction of the pupil that is not influenced by light. 
Porcher found in the study of experimental rabies a marked 
glycosuria which in some cases appeared a few days before the 
clinical symptoms. These, however, are evidences not likely 
to be very definitely ascertained by the average practitioner who 
is dealing with suspected cases of rabies. The symptoms are so 
different from those popularly entertained as characteristic of 
the disease that those not familiar with them are liable to error. 
Difficulty in swallowing, partial paralysis, restlessness or un- 
usual docility are suggestive manifestations which in case of 
doubt warrant a positive diagnosis by laboratory methods. 

The changes in the brain tissue pointed out by Babes and 
Golgi are difficult and occasionally impossible to find. The ob- 
servations of Van Gehucten and Nelis, that the cells in the 
plexiform ganglia undergo atrophy with the invasion and de- 
struction of the ganglion as a result of new formed cells, evi- 
dently from the endothelial capsule, have been verified. These 
changes, however, do not appear early in the course of the dis- 
ease, so that they are very unreliable for diagnosis when dogs 
care killed. On the other hand, they have been in my experience 
very trustworthy when the animals have been allowed to die 
from the affection. 

The presence of Negri bodies has been found a very conve- 
-nient as well as rapid method of diagnosis. They appear within 
‘the large cells of the hippocampus, crucial fissure, olfactory 
buibs, Purkinje cells, and in other places. In those cases where 

Negri bodies cannot be found, the examination of the ganglia is 
called for and if they are negative animal inoculations are neces- 
sary. 

The diagnosis by animal inoculation, which was the only 
method known up to a few years ago, is perhaps the most cer- 
tain, but the time necessary to obtain results is so long that 
rabies may develop in the persons or animals bitten before the 
inoculated rabbits or guinea pigs develop the disease. The usual 
procedure, therefore, which we have adopted for diagnosing 
rabies in the laboratory is first to search for Negri bodies, if 
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they are found the diagnosis is considered positive; if they are 
not found the ganglia are examined, and if they are negative 
experimental animals are inoculated if the conditions are such 
that a late diagnosis will be of value. 

We have experienced the usual difficulties in diagnosis work 
in deciding upon the details to be followed both in the shipping 
of the suspected material and in the examinations themselves. 

The simultaneous examination of the brain for Negri bodies, 
of the ganglia for the structural changes, and the inoculation 
of rabbits to test the presence of the virus, gave the result that 
the rabbits always developed rabies when inoculated with brains 
containing Negri bodies and they did not when these bodies 
were not found. The ganglia changes were present when the 
animal died or was killed late in the course of the disease. The 
triple examinations were made for a year with the result that 
we found that the presence of Negri bodies could be relied upon 
for diagnosis. In 60 cases where Negri bodies were not found, 
we have inoculated rabbits or guinea pigs with the brain and 
not one of the animals has developed rabies. Valpino and 
d’Amato have reported similar results. Negri, Daddi, Luzzani 
and Macchi and Luzzani have a total of 9 cases in which the 
brain was virulent from 160 suspicious cases in which Negri 
bodies were not discovered. In 71 suspected cases Bohne did 
not find Negri bodies and animals inoculated from 10 of them 
developed rabies; the others did not. In a large number of 
these the search for Negri bodies was restricted to the examina-_ 
tion of the Ammon’s horn. The result of the large amount of 
work that has been done on the distribution of the Negri bodies — 
in the brain and spinal cord suggest that a negative finding in 
one part of the brain should not be accepted as positive evidence 
of their absence. We do not believe that the microscopic ex- 
amination for Negri bodies is infallible, but our experience indi- 
cates that it is exceedingly trustworthy when properly made. 
The advantages of the Negri bodies for diagnosis are three-— 
fold: (1) they can be found early in the course of the disease, 
(2) the diagnosis can be made quickly, and (3) their discovery 
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is not difficult and does not require elaborate apparatus nor the 


use of experimental animals. 
The best method to follow in the examination for Negri 
The smear preparations recommended 


bodies cannot be stated. 


by Williams and Lowden, the “ impression” preparations em- 
ployed by Frothingham, or the fixing of the hippocampus in 
-Zenker’s formalin or other fixers preparatory to cutting sections, 
or the fixing in acetone and staining by Mann’s method as sug- 
gested by Ernst, all seem to give satisfactory results. Just 
which method to use can be determined only by experience. We 


have used them all in our laboratory. 


One assistant prefers the 


smear preparations stained with eosin and alkaline methylene 
blue, and another the fixing of the brain in acetone and staining 


the sections 


by 


Mann’s 


method. 


Personally, I prefer the 


“smear,” and it has the advantage of being simpler. We have 
not succeeded so well with the impression method, but the pre- 


parations of Frothingham are most excellent. 


The technique of diagosing rabies by the ganglion changes 
is not different from that employed in ordinary histological 
work and consequently need not be discussed here. The point 
should be stated, however, that in our experience it has not been 


trustworthy in the early stages of the disease. 


The ganglion 


lesions seem to develop late in the course of the malady. 


The inoculation method is familiar to all. 


The only point 


which seems worthy of mention is the observation that the in- 


oculation must bring the virus in close touch with the nervous 


system. 


The supposition that the virus travels to the central 


nervous system through the nerves explains why it is that sub- 


cutaneous inoculations are frequently negative. 


It also fur- 


nishes a logical explanation for the comparatively small per- 
centage of positive cases in man following the bite of a rabid 
dog when the wound is on the extremities, and the much higher 


mortality when the bites are about the head. 


We have made many attempts to produce the disease by 
feeding the brains of rabid animals but thus far with negative 


results. 
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METHODS FOR SENDING MATERIAL FOR DIAGNOsIs.—The 
difficulties in the laboratory diagnosis of rabies are not confined 
to the technique of the examination. The condition of the ma- 
terial sent for diagnosis is often most discouraging when re- 
ceived. Formerly it was the custom to send the entire animal, 
if a small one, to the laboratory, but this was unsatisfactory. As 
the diagnosis depends upon the findings in the ganglia or brain, 
we recommended that the head be severed close to the body, 
packed in ice and sent by the quickest route. This we found to 
be fairly satisfactory, yet the heads are too frequently badly 
decomposed when received. 

Nocard pointed out the fact that the virus of rabies re- 
mained virulent for from three to four weeks when the brain 
was placed in glycerine. Dr. Boynton, in my laboratory, has 
examined for Negri bodies brains that have been kept in gly- 
cerine with positive results.* As the glycerine prevents de- 
composition, the brains thus preserved are available both for 
microscopic examination and animal inoculation. It is recom- 
mended therefore that the heads be removed, packed in ice, and 
sent to the laboratory, or the brain removed and placed in a jar 
and packed in ice, or placed in toto in glycerine. The important 
point for the laboratory worker is to receive the material in a con- 
dition that will permit of a satisfactory examination. Which 
method of transportation is selected should depend upon the 
existing conditions. 

ContTrOL OF RaApies.—The successful methods for controll- 
ing rabies have all been based on the fundamental fact, long 
since recognized, that the virus must not be transferred from the 
infected to the well individual. As rabies is disseminated largely 
by the bites of rabid dogs, the question of its control narrows 
itself at once to the handling of dogs. Rabies has been kept out 
of Australia by enforcing a six months’ quarantine on all dogs 
coming into the island. Great Britain has practically eliminated 


it by enforcing a muzzle ordinance. 


*In August, 1908, he placed brains in commercial glycerine and has ex- 
amined them at short intervals since. At the expiration of 368 days the 
bodies were readily detected. 
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In New York the method is to quarantine the locality in 
which the rabid dog was found. The difficulty has been that the 
area quarantine has been too small, owing to the long distance 
which a rabid dog may run, so that frequently dogs which have 
heen bitten by a rabid dog in its course of wandering are not in- 

_ cluded in the quarantined district. The authority to lay a quar- 
antine is vested in the Commissioner of Agriculture. The Com- 
missioner may call upon the sheriff, under sheriff or deputy 
sheriff to carry out and enforce the provisions of any notice and 
the cost of the same shall be a county charge. If in a city, the 
city authorities must enforce the regulation and the city pay the 
hill. That portion of the statute relating to the quarantine for 
rabies is quoted: 

* Tf the commissioner shall quarantine any particular district 
or territory for the purpose of stopping or preventing the spread 
of the disease known as rabies, and if any dog be found loose 
within said quarantine district in violation of said quarantine or 
regulation, any person may catch or cause to be caught such dog 

and have him impounded or confined. If the said dog is there- 
atter not found to be affected with the disease known as rabies, 
it may be released to the owner upon payment of a penal sum 
of ten dollars to the commissioner of agriculture, who shall upon 
receipt and acceptance of the same issue to the said owner a re- 
lease which shall entitle the said owner to the possession of 
said dog. If such penalty is not paid within five days after said 
dog is impounded, and notice thereof given to the owner, or if it 
is found impracticable after reasonable effort to catch and im- 
pound such dog so loose within the said quarantine district in 
violation of said quarantine or regulation, or to find the owner 
of a dog so impounded, then any person may kill or cause to be 
killed such dog and shall not be held liable for damages for such 
killing. For the purpose of enforcing the provisions of this ar- 
ticle the commissioner of agriculture, his appointees and em- 
ployees shali be considered as peace officers and shall have all 
the rights and powers of peace officers.” 

This law was passed at our last legislature and has been in 
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operation but a short time. It seems to be working weil. |i js 
feared, however, that there is still a strong opposition to the 
quarantine extending over sufficient territory to include all of 
the exposed animals. There is a feeling on the part of many 
that the ravages of rabies are sufficient to warrant a state quar- 
antine. Whether that would be effective without similar action 
on the part of adjoining states is, of course, undetermined. ‘1 ise 
control of rabies has become a national as well as a state problem, 
and it seems proper that for a little time the entire country should 


submit to the very slight inconvenience that a dog quaraniine 
would impose in order to eradicate this rapidly increasing 
scourge. The large number of fatalities from this disease in 
man as well as in domesticated animals warrants the enforce- 
ment of some regulation to check the spread of its virus. The 
results in Europe show that it is possible to eradicate rabics 
within a reasonable time and to keep a country free from it. 
Why should America suffer from rabies when a thickly popu- 
lated country like Great Britain is free? Measures to that 
end are not only possible, but most humane. Whether efficient 
regulations different from those that have already been demon- 
strated as such, and which can be enforced with less opposition, 


can be formulated, I do not know. It certainly seems fitting that 
this Association take some action towards the alleviation of the 
horrible suffering of dumb creation from this unnecessary para- 
sitism. 
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NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISEASE. 
by Joun R. Mouter, V. M. D., Wasuincton, D. C. 

The skepticism with reference to the existence and prevalence 
of rabies in animals, or hydrophobia in man, strange as it may 
seem, is still entertained by a few prominent professional men. 
Their contention shows an unwillingness to accept the work of 
reputable investigators along this individual line, although other 
results obtained by the same investigators upon allied subjects 
are accepted and advocated. There is no greater galaxy of names 
associated with the study of any of the infectious diseases than 
is connected with the experimental investigation of rabies. The 
most able scientists who have adorned the medical and veterinary 
professions, and to whom we owe the greatest deference for hav- 
ing advanced our knowledge of contagious diseases, have repeat- 


edly shown by their experiments that rabies is a specific, com- 
municable disease, pre-eminently affecting the canine race. Many 
years of patient scientific research have been required to lead these 
investigators to a clear comprehension of the nature and char- 
acteristics of this disease. It was known and described several 


centuries prior to the beginning of the Christian era, and from 
the earliest dawn of history the disease has been feared and 
dreaded. But it has been only comparatively recent since we 
have arrived at a tolerably clear understanding of the facts con- 
cerning this disease, which have to a certain degree displaced 
many of the fallacies and superstitions that have had a strong 
hold upon the public mind for many years. Nevertheless, it is 
still a widely prevalent belief that if persons or animals are bitten 
by a dog, they are liable to become rabid if the dog should con- 
tract the disease at any future time. There is no foundation for 
this impression, and it would be a great comfort to many people 

“Presented at the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the A. V. M. A., at Chicago, Sept. 7, 8,9 
and ro, in connection with the report of the Committee on Diseases. 
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who are now and then bitten by animals if the fallacy of this idea 
were appreciated. All experience, both scientific and practical, 
goes to show that rabies is transmitted only by animals that are 
actually diseased at the time the bite is inflicted. Under natural 
conditions this is the sole method by which the disease is trans- 
mitted, and therefore the old idea of spontaneous generation of 
the malady is absolutely fallacious. Artificially, it may be readily 
produced by inoculating susceptible animals with an emulsion of 
the brain or spinal cord as well as the saliva, milk or other se- 
cretions of the affected animal. The blood, on the other hand, 
seems to be free from the infectious principle. The saliva con- 
tains the virus which under natural conditions is introduced into 
or under the skin on the tooth of the rabid animal. Following 
the canine race, cattle seem to be the most frequently affected, 
probably because rabid dogs, next to their morbid desire to at- 
tack members of their own race, have a better opportunity to bite 
grazing cattle than any other species of animals. The relative 
frequency of rabies in these two species of animals is indicated 
by the carefully computed statistics of the German Empire, 
which show that 560 dogs and 78 cows died of rabies in 1901, 
while in 1902 there were 516 cases in dogs and 77 in cattle. 
Every animal or person bitten does not necessarily develop the 
disease, and the percentage of fatalities has been variously esti- 
mated. According to Hogyes, the proportion of persons who 
contract the disease after being bitten by rabid dogs and are 
not treated is conservatively estimated at 15 per cent. The per- 
centage is considerably higher in man following the bites by the 
wolf. From 35 to 45 per cent. of the dogs, 40 per cent. of the 
horses, 36 per cent. of the hogs, and from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
the cattle bitten by rabid animals contract the disease, making a 
generai average of about 30 per cent. This, however, depends 
on the location and size of the wound as well as the amount of 
hemorrhage produced, and various other conditions. In general, 
the nearer the bite is located to the central nervous system and 
the deeper the wound is inflicted, the greater the danger of a 
fatal result. In cases where the hemorrhage resulting from the 
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bite 1s profuse, there is a possibility that the virus will be washed 
out of the wound and thus obviate the danger of subsequent ap- 
pearance of the disease. The virus after being deposited in the 
wound remains latent for an extremely variable period of time, 
which also depends on the size and depth of the wound as well as 
its location and the amount of virulent saliva introduced. Experi- 
ments have proved that the virus follows the course of the nerves / 
to the spinal cord and along the latter to the brain before the symp- | 
toms appear. Gerlach having collected statistics from a large 
number of cases has found the period of incubation to vary from | 
14 to 285 days. The great majority of cases, however, contract 
the disease in from three weeks to three months after the bite has ‘ 
been intlicted. It has been clearly demonstrated by the experi- 
ments of Roux and Nocard that the bite of a dog is infectious at 
least three days before it manifests symptoms of rabies, while at 
the Athens (Greece) Pasteur Institute infection was noted in 
the saliva eight days before the dog showed signs of the disease. 
ErtoLoGy.—KRabies is a specific infectious disease invoiving 
the neryous system and characterized by extreme excitability and 


other disorders, practically always terminating in death. The 


contagion of this disease has never been isulated, but the fact that 
it is caused by a specific organism principally found in the ner- 
vous system is indisputable. For instance, if an emulsion of the 
brain of a rabid animal is filtered through a Pasteur-Chamberland 
filter, the filtrate will be harmless. On the other hand, if a similar 
emulsion is filtered through the more porous Berkfield filter, the 
virus will be found in the filtrate. This fact indicates that the 
infectious principle is not in solution, but is an organism of such 
size as to be withheld from the filtrate by a very fine filter. Fur- 
ther proof oi the organic nature of the virus is furnished by the 
fact that heating at 50° C. for one hour will render the virulent -_ 


emulsion inert, while similar results follow its exposure to light 
for fourteen hours, to the usual antiseptic solutions for a short 
period, or to the action of the gastric juice. 

; This contagion can only be propagated in the body of an ani- 


nial, and despite numerous attempts to cultivate it artificially upon - 
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various culture media, only negative results have followed. There 
is no doubt that between rabies and other well-known infectious 
diseases there are analogies at many points, the most striking 
being the protective immunization which constitutes the great 

work of Pasteur. Moreover, the disease is transmitted from one 

aninial to another through a long series, which indicates the pres- 

ence of a living organism capable of multiplication, rather than 

a mere toxin which would naturally become greatly diluted and 

innocuous by passage through such a series. In addition, the 

behavior of the disease makes us certain that it is caused by a 

specific micro-organism which after introduction into the body 

undergoes a period of incubation, during which it multiplies and 

subsequently produces certain definite symptoms and _ lesions 

which terminate in death. Innumerable attempts have been made 

to discover the causative agent and investigators have announced 

the finding of many of the lower forms of animal and vegetable 

life as the pathogenic factor. Among the recently described 

causes, certain protozoon-like bodies, found in 1903 by Negri, in 

the ganglionic cells and termed Negri bodies, are of a very sug- 

gestive nature. Negri claims that these bodies are not only spe- 

cific for rabies, but that they are protozoa and the cause of the 

disease. His work has been corroborated by investigators in all 

parts of the scientific world, but there have been so many claims 

presented in the past regarding the specific cause of rabies, that 7 

number of contemporaneous workers on rabies, while admitting 

the diagnostic value of these bodies, refrain from stating that 

they are the causative agents. Some of these observers consider 
the Negri bodies as “ involution forms” of the tissue cells which 

have been invaded by the true parasite, or as encapsulated para-_ 
sites undergoing degeneration. 

Personally, it is my belief that these bodies are the specific. 
cause of rabies. They are from .5 mm. to 25 microns in size, 
oval, round or pear-shaped, and strongly eosinophilic. They pos-_ 
sess a homogeneous substance resembling coagulated albumen in. 
appearance. Within are clear hyaline bodies which show one or 
more points of deep color on high magnification. An examina- 
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tion of their viability will show a striking resemblance to the 
viability of an emulsion of the virulent tissue. Thus Negri bodies 
have been found to be quite resistant to external agencies such 
as putrefaction, desiccation, etc., and are about the last portion 
of the nerve cell to survive the advance of decomposition. They 
2re also found in over 96 per cent. of the cases of rabies examined, 
hut have not been proved to exist in other diseases. 

Valenti states as his strongest evidence of the protozoan na- 
ture of the bodies, that the virus of rabies is neutralized in test 
tubes by quinine, while no other alkaloid has this property. As a 
result of the work performed in the New York City Board of 
Health Laboratory, Park states that Negri bodies are found in 
animals before the beginning of visible symptoms, and evidence is 
given that they may be found early enough to account for the 
infectiousness of the central nervous system. Walliams’ reasons 
for considering these bodies organisms belonging to the proto- 
-zoan class are: 

(a) They have a definite, characteristic morphology ; 

(b) This morphology is constantly cyclic, i. e., certain forms 

_ always predominate in certain stages of the disease, and a definite 
series of forms indicating growth and multiplication can be dem- 
onstrated ; 

(c) The structure and staining qualities, as shown especially 
by the smear method of examination, resemble those of certain 
kn ywn protozoa, notably of the rhizopoda. 

Anyone who has seen the suffering of one human being af- 
fected with this fatal disease will readily concede that no amount 
of inconvenience caused animals by muzzling or other protective 
arrangement can ever be considered too much to prevent such 
suffering, nor should it prove difficult to differentiate between 
hydrophobia and the pseudo form which has been termed lysso- 
phobia if all the cases of these diseases were as typical as the two 
which were brought to the writer’s attention. 

Through the courtesy of the District Health Officer, I was 


invited to visit Freedmen’s Hospital for the purpose of seeing a 
‘patient whose case had been diagnosed by the resident surgeon as 
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suspected hydrophobia. The woman, 28 years of age, had been 
fiercely attacked and severely bitten on the right forearm and 
about the face by a stray collie dog. Eighteen days later she 
complained of a general malaise and pains in the cicatrized 
wounds of the head, which rapidly grew more severe, necessi- 
tating the services of a physician, upon whose advice the patient 
was removed to the hospital on the following day. My visit oc- 
curred on the afternoon of the succeeding day, at which time 
the patient was found in an extremely nervous condition, having 
an excessive feeling of fear and uneasiness. The eyes were 


staring and a general expression of anxiety pervaded her coun- 


tenance. Her mind was clear and no efforts at violence were 
made. \hen interviewed as to the scars on her head and fore- 
arm, she lightly replied, “Oh, a dog bit me there some wecks 
ago, but they are all right now.” From time to time reflex 


spasms involving the muscles of deglutition were noticed, causing 
a clutching at the throat and difficult breathing during the attack. 
These rapidly became more generalized and soon involved the 
respiratory muscles, causing dyspnea. Attempts at vomiting 
would then occur, but no evacuations followed. Contrary to our 
skeptical friends, the patient accredited these symptoms to indi- 
gestion and had not the slightest suspicion of the true nature of 
her condition, thus disproving the idea that the nervousness ,and 
fear usually seen in the early stages of rabies in the human sub- 
ject are due to the natural dread of the disease and apprehension 
of the consequence rather than to organic changes in the central 
nervous system. During the night these symptoms became more 
aggravated and spasms followed one another more rapidly, caus- 
ing grave delirium. The patient finally became violent, requir- 
ing the adoption of forcible measures to keep her under control. 
Death occurred on the following morning, twenty-one days after 
the bites had been inflicted. On post-mortem examination no 
pathological lesions were found which could be held accountable 
for the symptoms which resulted in death, but histological ex- 
aminations of the plexiform ganglia and medulla as well as the 
inoculation of rabbits both subdurally and intramuscularly with = 
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an emulsion of the brain resulted in the confirmation of the diag- 
nosis of hydrophobia. 

That the appearance of a disease like rabies in a community 
scems peculiarly and in an extraordinary degree to be associated 
with an atmosphere of hysterical simulation and to inspire states 
of auto-suggestion must be admitted. One case of this character 
recently came to my attention through the kindness of a local 
physician which is in direct contrast to the instance cited above. 

\ young man, 24 years of age, employed as a clerk in a dry 
goods store, was bitten on a Saturday morning by a watch dog 
belonging to the proprietor. The bite, which was slight, had 
heen immediately cauterized, and no further attention was given 
to the incident until Wednesday morning, when the young man 
fainted at the counter. Upon reviving he stated that he had been 
reading about rabies and the symptoms which would develop in 
man from the bite of a rabid dog, and insisted that he was de- 
veloping hydrophobia as a result of having been bitten by the 
watch dog. He was immediately sent to his home and the dog 
brought to the Bureau to be kept under observation. Two days 
later I was requested by the family physician to see the young 
man, as he was in a very hysterical state and kept insisting that 
the dog that bit him was rabid. During this time the pa- 
tient had been in bed and seemed to have had marked per- 
oxysms. He would roll himself over and over in bed, snarling, 
growling and snapping at the bed clothes. He would catch the 
pillow or sheet with his teeth and shake it like a terrier shaking 
2 rat, and in numerous other ways would show more imitative 
accuracy than in the genuine disease. At first it was impossible 
to attract his attention, although he would mutter and talk to 
himself. When he was informed that the dog that bit him did 
not have rabies, that it was alive and well, and even if it did de- 
vclop rabies several weeks later, it would have no bearing on his 
case as the saliva would not be virulent such a long period before 
the development of the symptoms in the dog, and furthermore 
that he had developed symptoms entirely too soon after the bite 
had been inflicted, as a more lengthy period of incubation had to 
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intervene for the virus to multiply and produce its effect, he coi- 
menced to realize that he had been making himself a victim of 
auto-suggestion, and rapid recovery followed. Here was a ty)- 
ical case of lyssophobia or pseudo rabies, a figment of an over- 
worked imagination, and like all this class of cases, recovery took 
place instead of death, which is always the termination of the true 
disease. 

It has been stated by certain physicians that tetanus is un- 
doubtedly the true cause of death in the majority of instances 
where rabies has been diagnosed. It is not my purpose to give 
a differential diagnosis between these two diseases in man, but 
there is such a marked difference between a horse affected with — 
tetanus and one with rabies, or a cow affected with tetanus and 
one with rabies, or a dog affected with tetanus and one with | 
rabies, that a few brief words on differential characteristics will 
be given. 

Tetanus may be readily difterentiated from rabies by the per- 
sistence of muscular cramps, especially of the neck and abdomen, 
which causes these muscles to become set and hard as wood. “a 
tetanus there is also an absence of a depraved appetite or of a 
wilful propensity to hurt other animals or damage the surrounc 
ings. The general muscular contraction gives the animal a rigic _ 
appearance, and there is an absence of paralysis which marks th eo 
advanced stage of rabies. The dumb form of rabies in dogs is 


characterized by a paralysis and pendency of the lower jaw, 
while in tetanus the jaws are locked. This locking of the jaws in y 
cattle or dogs renders the animals incapable of bellowing or bark- 

ing as in rabies. Finally, tetanus may be distinguished from 
rabies by the fact that the central nervous system does not con- 
tain the infectious principle, while in rabies the inoculation of 
test animals with the brain or cord of a rabid animal will pro- 
duce the disease with characteristic symptoms after an interval 
of 15 to 20 days. This period of incubation is much longer 
tetanus, sitice the inoculation of rabbits with tetanus bacilli in- 
variably results in death after ; a short period, usually within three 
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DISTRIBUTION AND P’REVALENCE.—One must take with due 
reservation the statements of certain skeptics who claim that 
rabies either does not exist or is limited and is bound to remain 
sv. Let these prophets be warned by the sad experience of their 
kind in the past. Let them remember that the theory that steam 
would or could displace the horse in traffic was hooted and jeered 
at—that Fulton’s steamboat filled the old sailors with scorn— 
that wise men laughed at the first ironclad warships and the first 
telephone. Bacteriology and proto-zoology are not out of their 
swaddling clothes yet, and the professional man, if he be wise, 
will think well over the absolutely proved facts concerning rabies 
betore he nails any prophecy to the mast. There is no intention 
of assuming the part of an alarmist with reference to the in- 
creasing prevalence of rabies. It cannot be denied, however, 
that there is at present unusual occasion for alarm in certain parts 
of this country which your committee considers of sufficient im- 
portance to bring to your notice. It may be true that many news- 
paper stories have been exaggerated or entirely false, but it is not 
true that all are fabrications. This is shown by a number of cases 

traced by the writer where the diagnosis had been made in repu- 
table laboratories by recognized scientists. 

In looking over the proceedings of the American Veterinary 

_ Medical Association for the past twelve years, it was observed 
that rabies is reported as existing in a certain number of states 
-each year, although there has been no special endeavor on the 
part of the resident state secretaries to ascertain the extent of this 
particuiar disease in their sections. In 1897 the disease was re- 
ported in four states, in 1898 in five states, while in 1899 the 
statement of Huidekoper was cited by Parker to the effect that the 
disease was not west of the Rockies and was rare in the United 
States, except in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. However, in 
the 1900 report we find that the disease had appeared in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Colorado in addition to certain eastern and 
central western states. It is evident from the succeeding reports 
that the disease was becoming more widespread, and at the last 
_ meeting of this Association which was held in Philadelphia, of 
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the twenty resident state secretaries who reported, thirteen of 
them incidentally mentioned the existence of rabies in their states; 
and in Alabama, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Minnes: ta, 
Mississippi and Ohio the disease seemed to be on the increase. -\s 
there was no apparent reason for mentioning the presence or «)b- 
sence of this disease, the failure of the reports from the remaining 
seven states to refer to rabies should not be considered as in- 
dicative of its absence. In fact, your committee has written to 
officials in these seven states, and replies have been received from 
five of them to the effect that rabies had prevailed in their localities 
during 1908, thus showing that the disease existed in eighteen of 
the twenty states mentioned in the 1908 report. We have gone 
even further in our correspondence and have endeavored to find 
out if there is any state or territory in the United States where 
rabies is unknown. From the information at my disposal it would 
appear that the disease occurs in almost every state in the Union, 
and the only places where it has been impossible to obtain positive 
information were Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Oregon; while in the 
state of Washington there has been but one outbreak, which was 
quickly suppressed seven years ago. It would be entirely imprac- 
ticable without registration laws to obtain the extent of the disease 
among animals in the various infected sections, but the disease 
appears at times in certain centers with all the vigor of an en- 


zootic, and such outbreaks have occurred recently in Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; El Paso, Texas; Norfolk, Va.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Boston, Mass.: Chicago, IIl.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D. 
C.; Cleveland, Ohio, and in certain sections of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota, Ohio, Missouri, and Michigan. Not only 
is there a gradual increase in the number of outbreaks of rabies, 
but many new centers which appear to be more or less permanent 
are being established from year to vear. This is the first vear 
when over 100 cases of rabies have been diagnosed in the Patho- 
legical Division, and of the positive cases 79 came from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and 33 were divided among Virginia, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and South Carolina. In a letter from for- 
mer State Veterinarian Langley, he states that Texas probably 
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has more rabies than any other state in the Union. Several 
years ago President Frank Wells, of the Michigan State Board 
of Health, made rabies largely the subject of his annual address 
and declared it was epidemic in Michigan. Vaughan who re- 


ported as a special committee on rabies, intimated that it had 
gradually spread from New York, where it had prevailed for a 


number of years previously, into Ohio and thence to Michigan, 
having been diffused throughout the lower peninsula of Michi- 
gan. In tact, the disease became so widespread and so many 
people were bitten that the state appropriated funds for the 
establishment of a Pasteur Institute in connection with the Med- 
ical Department of the University of Michigan. A Pasteur In- 
stitute was likewise established in April, 1908, in Washington, D. 
C., in connection with the Hygienic Laboratory of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service, owing to the continued 
outbreak of rabies in that vicinity and the large number of people 
bitten by rabid animals, 139 persons being treated since its estab- 
lishment. In addition, there are eleven other Pasteur institutes 
in the United States, located at Atlanta, Ga., Austin, Texas, Bal- 
timore, Md., Chicago, Indianapolis, New Orleans, two in New 
York City, Pittsburg, Richmond, Va., and St. Louis. As an in- 
dication of both the distribution and prevalence of rabies among 
animals may be considered the number of persons who have been 
treated at these institutes. The directors of all the Pasteur in- 
stitutes have been requested to furnish this information and the 
majority have responded. From these reports it is evident that 
several thousand people have been subjected to the Pasteur treat- 
ment recently, and hundreds receive the treatment every year as 
a result of bites inflicted by rabid animals. At the Pittsburg In- 
stitute, 1,022 persons from Canada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, West Virginia and Colorado have received treatment as 
follows: 


From December, 1900, to September, 1902, 76 cases. 


From October, 1902, to October, 1904, 143 cases. 
From October, 1904, to October, 1906, 185 cases. 
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From October, 1906, to October, 1905, 368 cases. 

From October, 1908, to June, 1909, 250 cases. _ ee 

The Texas Institute, under state control, has been established 
less than five years, but the number of persons who have applied 
for treatment has gradually increased from 81 in 1905 to 254 in 
1906; 310 in 1907, and 353 in 1908; these patients coming from 
seven southwestern states and old Mexico. 

At the St. Louis Institute, 381 persons have been treated, 
coming from eleven southern and central western states and from 
Mexico. 

Since 1890 the Chicago Institute has treated 3,016 people, 
- coming from thirty different states of the Union. 

At the New York Institute (Rambaud’s) 1,367 cases were 
treated between 1890 and 1900; 237 cases in 1900 and Igo}, and 
486 cases from October, 1904, to October, 1906. 

Brawner of the Georgia Institute has treated 670 patients 
since 1900 with only two deaths. During this time all the people 
in Georgia bitten by rabid animals that did not take the treatment 
were recorded, and of the 120 bitten without subsequent treat- 
ment 29 developed hydrophobia. Rabies is said to be very much 
on the increase in that section and it is not uncommon for farmers 
to lose many horses, cows and hogs from the disease. 

At the Baltimore Institute, 1,092 cases have been treated, 
334 of which came from Maryland, 117 from North Carolina, 
102 from Pennsylvania, 104 from Virginia, 112 from West Vir- 
ginia, 57 from the District of Columbia, and the remainder from 
thirteen other states. 

Since 1901 the Richmond Institute has treated 208 cases, 
coming from Virginia, North and South Carolina, and West 
Virginia. 

As a further indication of the number of persons bitten, but 
who did not take the Pasteur treatment are the Census Reports 
showing the mortality statistics of rabies. In the census of 1900 
when only about 40 per cent. of our population resided in dis- 
tricts where registration was observed, 123 deaths from rabies 
distributed in 28 states were reported. That this number was en- 
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tirely too low was shown by Salmon in 1900, who corresponded 
with a number of health officers within and without the regis- 
tration district and collected 230 authentic cases of hydrophobia 
jn nan during this same interval in 73 cities. That the increase 
of rabies in animals which has been demonstrated bears a direct 
relation to the increase in the disease in man is shown by the vital 
statistics of the Census Bureau, as follows: 

In 1903, 43 people died of rabies; in 1904, 38; in 1905, 44; 
1906, 85; 1907, 75; 1908, 82. These deaths occurred only in 
the registration area of the United States, which now includes 
about 51 per cent. of the total population. 

While the disease in certain foreign countries has at times 
appeared in the form of severe enzootics extending over con- 
siderable territory, in the course of the last decade the affection 
has decreased on the whole, and in some places has even disap- 
peared entirely, owing to the rigid enforcement of muzzling and 
quarantine regulations. According to Hutyra and Marek, the dis- 
ease in France is widely distributed all over the country. Since 
1899 more than 2,000 cases of rabies have been reported each 
year, and in 1903 there were 2,391 rabid animals. In Germany 
during the years 1895 to 1898 the number of cases of rabies in- 
creased rapidly from 489 to 1,202. The number then decreased 
to 612 in 1902. These cases occurred mainly in the eastern and 
southern provinces bordering on the badly infected districts in 
Russia and Austria, while in the other parts of Germany only a 
few isolated outbreaks of the disease appeared. In Austria the 
disease has been on an increase since 1891, and in 1900 there 
were 1,187 cases reported. During this interval—from 1891 to 
1900 4,974 people were bitten by rabid animals, 123, or 2.4 per 
cent., of whom died of hydrophobia. In 1903 the number of 
people bitten by mad dogs varied from I1 to 42 weekly. In 
Hungary there was a momentous decrease in rabies following 
the passage of the veterinary sanitary law of 1888, but since 
1893, when there were 883 cases, outbreaks have been gradually 
increasing, and in 1903 2,040 rabid animals were reported. The 
disease is most common in Russia, and it also appears very fre- 
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quently in Roumania, Servia and Bulgaria. In Turkey, despite 
the large number of dogs, the disease does not increase much, 
which is explained by Remlinger from the fact that the affection 
generally appears in the form of dumb rabies. In 1903 only 35 
rabid animals were reported in Belgium, 25 in Holland, 1% in 
Switzerland and 376 in Italy. Spain has had more frequent 
outbreaks of the disease, while Denmark, Sweden, and especially 
Norway and Great Britain, have been free from the contagion for 
several years, owing to the wise provision that all dogs running 
at large shall be muzzled. The Islands of Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, St. Helena, and the Azores have never bec ine 
infected with rabies, and the first three prevent its appearance by 
rigid inspection and quarantine. In 1905 Rutherford reported 
the disease to be spreading in Canada, and in 1908 Dudley made 
a similar statement for the Philippine Islands, where the malady 
had been found to exist in thirty-nine provinces. The latter 
recommends the establishment of a Pasteur Institute in the |sl- 
ands. That rabies is increasing in Mexico is shown by the report 
of the Pasteur Institute in the City of Mexico. ee 


Cott Catts Arp to Irs Motruer Stuck IN Mup.—On Aug- 
ust 28, at Pleasant Hill, Mo., a pretty Shetland colt attracted the 
attention of a crowd at a baseball game here when it approached 
the bleachers from the direction of a creek 200 yards beyond first 
base. The Shetland baby appeared to be in trouble. Various 
persons on the lines fondled the colt, and presently it turned and 
retraced its way to the creek. At the edge of the creek bluff :t 
paused but for an instant, and after looking intently over the 
brink, it wheeled about once more and returned to the right field 
bleachers. Walker Brannock and Lloyd McKee noticed the un- 
usual actions of the colt, and when it once more turned and started 
for the creek they followed. The mystery was explained when 
they looked over the bluff, for there, mired in the deep mud and 
with her head barely out of the water, was the little bay mother 
of the Shetland colt. Other persons were summoned to the scene, 
and willing hands soon delivered the little mare from her predica- 
ment.—Home Topics, Sept. 11, 1900. 
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EQUINE INFECTIOUS ANEMIA.* 


By A. T. Kinstey, M.Sc., D.V.S., Kansas City, Missovurt, 


During the last few years the attention of veterinarians and - 
sanitary boards in North America has been attracted by the re- 
ports of an unknown disease in horses and mules. This disease 
or very closely related diseases, prevails in various states of the 
United States, in some of the provinces of Canada and in Europe. 
The disease has been designated by a variety of names, as 
“ swamp tever,” “ pernicious anemia,” “* malarial fever,” ‘ Span- 
ish fever,” “river bottom disease,” ‘‘ loin distemper,” etc. The 
disease will be designated ** Equine Infectious Anemia” in this 
description, because it is confined to the equine genus, is infec- 
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tious, and is a specific blood disease. 

The writer’s attention was first called to the disease in the 
fall of 1902 by a veterinarian at Vinita, I. T. (Oklahoma). The 
data of this paper has been obtained by correspondence with 
sixty different veterinarians practicing in the various localities 
where the disease was known to be prevailing, and by field in- 
vestigation of about fifty different cases, in various stages of the { 
disease, in northeastern Oklahoma and southeastern Kansas. 

IXquine infectious anemia is characterized by extensive blood 
changes, by variations in the severity of the attack by irregular- 
ity of course, and is accompanied by typical symptoms of anemia. — 

The causative factor of this disease is a filterable virus which 
is apparently confined to the blood of the affected animals. It 4 
probable that the virus is a lower form of animal life. Its source 
and life history are unknown. The infection, in many instances, 
seems to remain on a farm or in a barn indefinitely. It is emia: 


not readily carried to adjacent farms or other barns. A farm — 
near Coffeyville, Kansas, has been infected for twelve or four- 


*Presented at the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the A. V. M. A., at Chicago, Sept. 7th, — 
Sth, 9th and roth, in connection with the report of the Committee on Diseases. 
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teen years, and the owner has lost horses with this disease nearly 
every year during that time, while a neighbor living not more 
than sixty rods diagonally across a thoroughfare has never had 
a case. Another man living fourteen miles northeast of Coffey- 
ville lost five horses with this disease during the winter of 1907- 
8, and the following summer a farm hand kept his pony in the 
same barn for three or four weeks and it became affected and 
died. 

The manner of natural infection is not known. Many theories 
have been proposed as to the source of the virus and the manner 
of infection. Some hold that the virus passes a part of its life his- 
tory on prairie grass and the animal becomes infected by eating 
the grass or new hay; others hold that it is obtained from spring. 
water, etc. The disease has been transferred from infected ani- 
mals to healthy susceptibie animals by blood inoculation. Flies 
and mosquitoes appear to have no relation to the transmission of 
the disease, as a single case may occur in a large barn where flies 
and mosquitoes swarm indiscriminately from the diseased to the 
healthy horses. Several instances were observed in which one 
of a double team of horses had become infected and the other 
remained normal, though these horses were watered from the 
same pail and fed in the same trough and had not, to the owner's 
knowledge, been separated. Colts appear to suckle affected mares 
with impunity. In other instances, suckling colts become affected 
although the mares remain healthy. 

Horses and mules are about equally susceptible to this disease. 
Two cases were observed in suckling colts, and one case in a 
twenty-vear-old horse; it was observed in thoroughbred and 
trotters, saddlers, French coach, draft horses, and Indian ponies; 
consequently, age and hreed appear to have little influence over 
susceptibility. Food appears to have no causal relation to the 
disease as it affects equally as many horses that are constantly fed 
on dry feed as of those which run in pastures. This disease oc- 
curs regardless of the source of water. (Although Dr. Robinson, 
of Independence, Kansas, believes that the disease had its origin 
from spring water, and in corroboration of this statement, sev- 
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eral horsemen in that vicinity named a pasture in which they 
claimed there are several infected springs, and that a large per 
cent. of equines that drink from these springs become infected. ) 

‘The initial attack of this disease usually occurs during July, 
August and September, though many cases have been observed 
both earlier and later than this. The disease is most prevalent 
in the summer months; however, chronic cases may be seen in 
midwinter. ‘The disease is more prevalent during wet seasons 
and is equally prevalent on uplands and lowlands. The Verdi- 
gris river overflows almost every lear, yet there are no more 
cases in proportion on the overflowed river bottoms than there 
is on the uplands fourteen or sixteen miles from the river. 

The disease may appear suddenly or it may have an insidious 
onset, there being some lack of spirits or other evidence for a 
week or even a month before the disease is actually recognizable. | 
In those cases in which the disease appears suddenly the Sica 
animal has a very dejected appearance. The temperature varies” 
from 104° to 107° F.; and if the animals are not treated, the 
high temperature continues for from three to eight days with 
slight variations. Respiration is usually accelerated, the increased — 
rate being in proportion to the temperature. The cardio-vascular 
variations are the most constant and characteristic symptoms of 
this disease; the first impression of the pulse, in practically every” 
case, is that it is wiry, though on closer examination it is found — 
to be full, but it is compressible and feels streamy, 7. ¢., the prin-— 
cipal pulse wave is followed by a secondary streaming flow of. 
smaller volume—an anemic pulse. The pulse rate varies from 
60 to 90, depending upon the severity of the attack. On ex- 
amination of the heart there is noted an indistinct murmur typ- 
ical of anemia. There is invariably a jugular pulse which be-| 
comes more and more marked as the disease advances. The ani-_ 
mals are quite weak, in some instances they stagger when walk-_ 
ing. The visible mucous membranes are at first blanched, but 
later they assume a dirty yellow color. The ocular mucous mem-_ 
brane usually contains petechial hemorrhages varying in size 
from a mere point to irregular areas the diameter of a lead 
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pencil. All sphincter muscles are relaxed. The anus frequently 
is opened to such an extent that it is necessary to insert a ther- 
mometer far into the rectum to obtain the body temperature. 
There may be frequent urination, and in the later stages of the 
disease there may be constant dribbling of urine, because of the - 
relaxation of the cystic sphincter. As the disease progresses the 
animals become extremely emaciated, and there may or may not 
be cedema of the dependent parts. In the later stages the ani- 
mals always become very weak, although they may eat raven- 
ously until they die. In some instances the animal appears to- 
suffer considerably in the beginning. One not familiar with this’ 
disease gives a diagnosis of colic in the earlier stages of these — 
cases, for the affected animal is very restless, rolling and groan-_ 
ing, and while standing, constantly shifting from one foot to the 
other, this latter being especially marked in the posterior limbs. 
An occasional case is observed in which there is epistaxis. 

The premonitory symptoms of those cases having an insidious 
onset consist of a general dejected appearance and the affected 
animals fatigue easily. After the onset the symptoms are the 
same as described above except that they are less intense. 

The chronic type is usually secondary to the acute, and is _ 
probably more frequent in those cases in which the disease had _ 
an insidious onset. In the chronic form the attack may be con- 
tinuous or it may be periodic. When the attack is continuous the — 
general indications of the disease’ are emaciation, weakness, 
cedema of dependent parts of varying extent and a worn-out ap- 
pearance. The animals affected with the chronic type always eat 
heartily. On inspection, the mucous membranes are found to be- 
dirty white or pale yellow in color, and there may be a rise of | 
from one to three degrees in temperature. The respiration is ac- 
celerated, and the pulse is of the characteristic anemic type. 
There is always a marked jugular pulse, and a typical anemic 
heart murmur. The submaxillary lymph nodes are usually en- 
larged. The symptoms are practically the same during the 
attacks of the periodic type as described in the acute cases. Dur- 
ing the intermissions the animals are dull and fatigue easily, al- 
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though their appetite is good and they apparently digest all the 
food they consume. There is usually more or less weakness in. 
the posterior limbs, which in some instances becomes so marked 
that the animals fall when turned quickly. Those animals af- 
fected with the chronic type are always emaciated. 

‘There are usually some cutaneous wounds found on post- 
mortem examination caused by the animals falling against fences” 
or even to the ground. The blood is thin, pale and water like, 
and separates as it coagulates. The cutaneous lymph glands are— 
usually slightly enlarged and contain coagulated lymph. There 
is more or less cedema in the subcutaneous structures of the de- | 
pendent parts in the chronic cases. Oedema is usually absent in- 
the carcasses that have died of the acute type of the disease. 
Voluntary muscles are pale and soft, 1. ¢., they have a typical | 
parloiled appearance. The serous membranes are pale, flakes of 
coagulated lymph are deposited upon them, and many petechial- 
hem-rrhages ave noted in the subserous structures. The peri- 
toneal, pleural, and pericardial cavities usually contain a con- 
siderable quantity of a thin limpid fluid. The subserosa, particu-_ 
larly of the small intestine, contains many petechial hemorrhages. 
The visceral organs are anemic, the digestive tract always con- 
tains a considerable quantity of food stuff, especially in chronic 
cases. The liver, though usually normal in size, is icteric, the 
The spleen 


intensity depending upon the chronicity of the case. 
is about normal in size in the acute cases, though it is darker 
in color and softer in consistency; in chronic cases it is enlarged 
and more or less indurated. The kidneys are anemic and friable, 
and it is not uncommon to find infarets in their cortex. The 
bladder is usually empty because of the relaxed sphincter vesicz. 
Tlie mesenteric lymph nodes are enlarged and intensely hyper-— 


mic, hemorrhagic and frequently contain necrotic food. The 
sublumbar lymph nodes are less intensely congested though they 
may contain more or less of coagulated lymph both in the gland-_ 
ular structure and beneath the capsule. The deep and super-— 
ficial inguinal glands may he hyperemic, and are invariably 
slightly enlarged and cedematous. The lungs are usually cede- 
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matous, and contain many petechial hemorrhages in the <)- 
pleura. The bronchial, tracheal and mediastinal lymph i: ses 
are usually enlarged and cedematous. The heart is pale, friable, 
and contains sub-pericardial and endocardial hemorrhages; 1 js 
always enlarged in chronic cases and may contain infarcts. ‘lhe 
cerebral and spinal meninges are usually anemic though {heir 
veins may be gorged with blood. The brain and cord is aneinic, 
soft and usually contains petechial hemorrhages beneath the pi- 
ameter. The red bone marrow is dark in color, the yellow inar- 
row is gelatinous in consistency. 

Tissues examined microscopically were all obtained \ ithin 
two hours aiter death. The tissues were fixed in formalin, em- 
bedded in collodion, sectioned and stained with hematoxylin and 
eosin, hematoxylin and picro-fuchsin or hematoxylin alone. [}lood 
smears were stained with Wright’s stain, hematoxylin and e«sin, 
methylene biue and eosin. The blood was obtained from the 
jugular vein. 

The most characteristic microscopic lesions were found in the 
blood. The hemoglobin content, which according to the ‘[all- 
quist scale ranges from ninety to one hundred per cent. in nor- 
mal equines, varied from ten per cent. to eighty-five per cent. in 
the affected animals. The red blood corpuscles varied from 
1,006,400 per cmm. to 6,800,000 per cmm. The red_ blood 
corpuscles vary in size, there being some very small (microcyies) 
and some excessively large (megalocytes) ; they are also variable 
in shape (poikilocvtes); and occasionally a nucleated cel! 
(erythroblast) is observed. The changes occurring in the white 
blood corpuscles are somewhat variable. The one principal 
change is the increased proportion of polymorphs as is shown by 
the following table: 
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The muscular and granular tissues are affected with paren- 
chymatous degeneration. Petechial hemorrhages occur in the 
various tissues, but especially beneath serous membranes. Pig- 
mentation with hemoglobin and its derivatives is prevalent in 
practically all tissues especially the liver, spleen, and heart, and 
‘f the case is of long standing, the tissues in which petechial 
hemorrhage occurs are also intensely pigmented. The liver cells 
are extensively disintegrated. The central portion of the liver 
lobules are infiltrated with leucocytes, and the liver cells and 
intercellular spaces contain pigmentary deposits in those case~ 
that have died of the acute type of the disease. In the chronic 
tvpe the principal hepatic lesion consists of fibrous hyperplasia 
and pigmentation. The spleen contains an excess of blood in the 
early stages and the splenic corpuscles are practically obliterated : 
cell fragments and detritus are found mingled with the splenic 
pulp in the later stages of the acute type, but when the disease 
has become chronic there is a limited sclerosis throughout the 
entire splenic tissue. 

The principal diagnostic symptoms of acute infectious anemia 
are: High temperature, increased respiration, anemic pulse. 
anemic cardiac murmur, jugular pulse, petechial or muddy ap- 
pearance of the conjunctiva, relaxation of the sphincter muscles, 
enlargement of the submaxillary lymph nodes, and general de- 
pression. The location and history must also be given due credit. 
The hemoglobin test is of considerable value and a complete 
blood examination alone gives positive evidence of anemia. Blood 
inoculation is the only positive method of diagnosis of this dis- 
ase, although due consideration of the history and symptoms 
usually give sufficient evidence for diagnosis. 

The principal diagnostic features of the chronic type are: 
Emaciation, though affected animals usually have a good appetite 
and apparently digest and assimilate all food eaten; circulatory 
disturbances of the same character, but more intense than in the 


acute type; muddy appearance of all visible mucous membranes; 
relaxed sphincter muscles: general weakness, especially marked in 
the posterior limbs. The hemoglobin will be found to vary from 
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ien to seventy per cent. The red blood corpuscles may be dimin- 
ished to 1,000,000 per cmm. There will be poikilocytosis, many 
mverocytes and macrocytes will be observed, aud there may be 


an occasional nucleated red blood cell. The percentage of poly- 
nymph leucocytes are increased. 

The prognosis should be guarded. Most practitioners report 
about fifty per cent. mortality, but if the horses were treated ac- 
cording to the veterinarian’s direction it is doubtful if the mor- 
tality would be more than twenty-five per cent. Drs. Francis 
and Marsteller, of Texas, have issued a bulletin in which they 
hold that an animal that has had the disease is always infectious. 
This statement needs further experimental support. - 

In the treatment of the disease the affected animals should 
he kept absolutely at rest, they should not even be led out of 
their stalls to the watering trough. Sunshine has a decided 


injurious effect upon the diseased animals; they should be kept 
in a comfortable stall. 

In the acute type the temperature should be diminished by 
cold baths. Water may be safely and conveniently applied with 
a hose. When water is not available for a bath, frequent rectal 
injections of cool water should be resorted to. Stimulants should 
he given, the dosage depending upon the requirement of the case. 
Arsenic appears to be a very reliable agent in this disase. It is 
usually given as Fowler’s solution, the dosage varying somewhat, 
though generally speaking, ‘large doses should be given. Any 


ordinary adult horse should receive from two to three ounces of 


Fowler's solution daily until the temperature becomes normal. a 
Tonics should be prescribed for at least two weeks after the ani- : : 
mal has apparently returned to normal. In the chronic form, the 
temperature should be kept as near normal as possible by baths - 
er rectal injections. Stimulants should be given at least three - 
times daily, conjoined with Fowler’s solution, giving of the lat- : 
ter not less than two ounces daily. The Fowler solution may be - 
suspended for a day or two if there are signs of arsenical poison- 7 


ing. This line of treatment continued for from four to six weeks : 
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apparently completely destroys the causative agent of the disease, 
or, at least, the animals recover. 

In conclusion I wish to thank and give due credit to those 
who so kindly and promptly answered all correspondence in 
reference to this disease, and, especially, to acknowledge the hos- 
pitality of Dr. C. R. Walter, Tulsa, Okla.; Dr. E. M. Bates, of 
Coffeyville, Kansas, and Dr. B. A. Robinson, of Independence. 
Kansas, who did everything in their power to assist in the field 
investigation. 


Every veterinarian should keep a fresh copy of the Review 
before him every day. It is an indispensable work to all progres- 
sive veterinarians.—Gro. H. BELATRE. 


| TerrieER Has TAKEN 20,000 MILE JAauNtT.—A wonderful 

record as a traveler has been achieved by Dash, the smooth- 
haired fox terrier which accompanied Dr. M. A. Stein, an archie- 
ological explorer, throughout his great journey of ten thousand 
miles, undertaken on behalf of the Indian government, through 
~ Central Asia into China and back, says the London Daily Mail. 
Though the aggregate of the marches amounted roughly to ten 
thousand miles in two vears and eight months, the actual distance 
covered by Dash, taking into account his canine habits of progres- 
sion, may be estimated at well over twenty thousand miles. Dash 
made that journey on foot practically the whole way, except when 
he went * ‘ pony back ” for short distances at times of great heat. 
When in the Taklamakan desert Dash, like the rest of his party, 
had his water allowance strictly limited. It came from the supply 
carried on cameis in the form of ice. Dash went over mountain 
passes as high as 16,000 feet above the sea level. Throughout the 
journey the dog kept well. and his menu was made up of scraps 
from the carnp larder. Each night he slept in Dr. Stein's 
and on occasions proved himself a very useful watchdog. On 
the high Tibetan uplands his chief recreation was chasing wild 
donkeys, vaks and the like. He managed to kill several hares and 
bring them in tc supplement the store of food. Upon many jour- 
-neys along the Indian northwest frontier Dash has also been the 
comrades of his master, and he has probably seen far more of the 
world than most people. He has true British terrier blood in his 
veins, although India was his birthplace. The dog is now in 
quarantine after having come from India.—N. Y. Herald, Sept. 
IT, 1909. 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES FROM THE VETERINARY 
INSPECTOR’S POINT OF VIEW.* 


By L. Enos Day, Cuicago, ILL. 


The fact that certain diseases affecting man are also found in 
meat-producing animals, and the accepted belief that under cer- 
tain conditions they may be transmitted from such animals to 
man through the food supply makes the duties of the veterinary 
inspector of paramount importance from an hygienic point of 
view. 

The inhabitants of the United States rank second in meat 
consumption among the civilized nations, our consumption being 
about 180 pounds per capita, or about 14,116,886,000 pounds per 
annum. Wath a population whose gastronomic tastes are sc ae- 
cidedly animal it will readily be seen that if animals suffering 
from infectious diseases were slaughtered and their flesh sold for 
food, the health of our country would be in great danger. 

The greatest number, and at the same time the most impor- 
tant diseases of food animals, from a veterinary inspector's point 
of view, belong to the infectious diseases. According to the re- 
port of the Chief of the Bureatt of Animal Industry, for the veers _ 
1goo to 1907, the number of carcasses condemned for infectious _ 
diseases far exceed those condemned for all other causes. This 
heing the case, these diseases are of great importance to the vet- 
crinary inspector, it being his duty to carefully inspect and pass 
on all of the animals slaughtered, with reference to the soundness 
and wholesomeness of the meat and meat food products. 

Owing to the extreme virulent nature of most of the niicro- 

‘ganisms which produce highly infectious diseases in food pro- 


ducing animals they are capable of partially or completely de- 


on 
stroying Jarge herds of animals in a few weeks, but it is very 
cratifying for us to know that in many cases they are only 
slightly, or not at all, pathogenic to man; in this respect we are 
indeed very fortunate. 


*Presented at the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the A. V. M. A., at Chicago, Sept. 7th, 
Sth, 9th and 10th, in connection with the report of the Committee on Diseases. 
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\We are indebted to Robert Koch for devising a way by whic. 
bacteria can be separated, cultivated in pure culture and studied, 
and to Brieger for calling attention to the chemistry of bacteii. 
and indicating the method by which it is possible to isolate the 
poisons (toxins) which they produce. The chemistry of ba 
teria is very important to the veterinary inspector, since it make: 
him acquainted with the fact that bacteria, although of .1en- 
selves are unable to produce an infection in man, are, however. 
capable of becoming injurious to man through the toxins pro 
duced by them. Brieger also shows that although vathogen:, 
bacteria were destroyed by high degrees of temperature, only 
very small per cent. of the toxins which they produce are de 
stroyed by heat. 

As before stated, the greatest number of food animals con 
demned at official establishments where inspection is maintained, 
were rejected on account of being infected with an infectiou- 
disease. During the vear 1907 the total number of carcasses con 
demned for all causes at such establishments were 27,933 cattic, 
105.879 hogs, and 9,524 sheep. Of this number, 19,305 car- 
casses Of cattle, 65,618 hogs were condemned for tuberculosis. 
Tuberculosis being very rare in sheep, no carcasses were con- 
demned for this disease during the year. 

For a number of years much has been written both in Amer- 
ica and Europe concerning tuberculosis. These various articles 
have dealt with the disease fro mall of its various phases both — 
in animals and man. As so much has already been written on 
this subject, especially within the past two years, and since tuber- 


culosis from various points of view was treated in a very thor 
ough manner by the several members of the Committee on Dis- d 
eases last year, it seems to me that it will be well to omit a dis- 
cussion on the subject of tuberculosis in this paper. To discuss 

all of the other various infectious diseases would occupy too much 

time, therefore I will confine myself very briefly to septiczemia. 
Aside from tuberculosis, the most dangerous disease which con- 
fronts the veterinary inspector in his daily work from an hygienic 

point of view is the various forms of septicemia. The great _ 
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danger associated with these conditions does not depend so much 
upon the liability of the organisms multiplying in the tissue of 
the consumer and producing lesions similar to those produced in 
the animal before it was slaughtered, but in the toxins which are 
contained in the meat of such animals. The toxins and toxal- 
humins which are present in the meat from animals which are suf- 
iering from sepsis before slaughter often produce a series of 
symptoms in man to which the term meat poisoning has been ap- 
plied. 

Septiccemia in this connection includes all of those hemolytic 
diseases of sepsis which are caused by the entrance of pathogenic 
organisms or their products into the blood or by the combination 
oi both. 

Ostertag states that no other disease possessess such impor- 
tance for meat inspection as the various forms of sepsis. Fur- 
thermore, he regards the flesh of animals affected with septiczemia 
as the most dangerous of all the diseases of food animals. 

On post-mortem examination there are usually no very ex- 
tensive lesions of theinternal organs by which one can make a 
diagnosis. The heart, kidneys and liver are usually slightly 
swollen and cloudy, in some cases the skeletal muscles are slightly 
pale. In very advanced cases a slightly sour odor will be noticed 
at the time of evicerating. Rigor mortis is retarded and in very 
advanced cases does not take place. 

With reference to the reaction of meat, Bug ege, Director of 
the Government Laboratory in the Province of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, reports that the reaction of bacteria free meat is usually 
acid soon after slaughter. In eight of 116 cases it is neutral or 
weakly acid, in one neutral to slightly alkaline, and in three cases 
was at first alkaline. becoming acid after twenty-four hours. 
Muscular tissue containing micro-organisms also had an acid re- 
action though in a few isolated cases it was alkaline. In meat 
containing large quantities of enteritis bacteria the reaction was 
distinctly acid. 


The muscles of the above 116 cases were also examined for 
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bacteria, micro-organisms were found in 22 cases. The meat 
came from the following sourec: 92 oxen, 7 calves and 7 swine. 
The following diseases should be considered as special forms 
of septicemia: Polyarthritis of calves, hemorrhagic enteritis of 
calves, septic metritis, septic enteritis of cattle, and septic mam- 
mary diseases in cows. 
Bugge examined the muscles of 17 cows which were affected 
with metritis when slaughtered, and found bacteria present in 


cases. 
Ostertag reports forty outbreaks of meat poisoning in Ger- 
- many and Belgium during a period of about twenty years pre- 
vious to 1898. In these forty outbreaks more than 2,000 people 
fell victims to the malady. In each case the cause of the outbreak 
was traced to the consumption of meat from animals either in a 
dying condition or suffering from some form of sepsis at the time 
of slaughter. 
In 1888 Gartner isolated a pathogenic bacillus trom the tresh 
meat and spleen of a cow which had been slaughtered in extremis 
on account of acute enteritis. He also isolated the same organ- 
ism from the spleens of men who had died from meat poisoning. 
‘This organism produces a strong poison which is very resistant, 
and is not even destroyed at the temperature of boiling water. 
‘Toxins prepared in artificial culture in the laboratory produce in 
suitable animals and in men the same symptoms as the infected 
meat. It seems that most of the cases of meat poisoning reported 
in the past decade where a bacteriological investigation was made, 
the organisms which were found either belong to the “ Gartner ” 
enteritides bacillus or the paratyphoid group. Some cases are 


on record where staphylococcus pyogenes flavus was the cause. 
Owing to the chemical composition of meat it offers not only 
_ avery suitable nutrient media for putrefactive bacteria, but also 
~ for pathogenic micro-organisms. Bearing this point in mind the 
‘sanitary condition and water supply should be good in places 
where meat food products are prepared or stored. oe 


BS 
seven cases, he also examined the muscles of two calves which 
were suffering from diarrheas and from bacteria present in both 
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STATE VETERINARIAN’S OFFICE, 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C., September 20, 1909. 


Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY Review, New York City. 


Dear Sirs: Yenclosed herewith are photographs of a rather 
peculiar case which was brought to the Clemson .\gricultural 
College Veterinary Hospital for treatment. I have not been 
able to form a diagnosis and would like to hear from others who 
have had similar cases. 

This dog (about 11 months of age) was in perfect health 
until about two weeks before admission to the hospital. After 
a day’s work in the field, the owner noticed that the dog expe- 
rienced difficulty in getting on its feet. After a few aitempts, 
however, the dog got up and appeared perfectly normal. This 
_ ditficultv in rising was the only symptom noticed until two days 

hefore the dog was presented fer treatment. At that time the 
animal assumed the position shown in Cut I. and refused all food. 


The head was carefully examined, but no evidences of injury 
could be found. There was a complete loss of sight in the right 
eye. ‘Temperature and respiration were normal and the dog 
Was apparently perfect!y conscious, as it responded to the own- 
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er’s voice by wagging the tail and attempting to follow him 
When placed in any other position than the one assumed in Cu: 
I. the dog would struggle until the position was regained. 

On the following day the animal began to roll to the righ 


rs 


- 


continuously, being unable to stop even when in a corner or 
against the wall. See Cut IL. 

Chloral hydrate was administered (per rectum) and the dog 
was kept under its influence for three days. At the end of this — 


time the animal was able to brace itself against the wall suf- 
ficiently to prevent rolling (see Cut III.), but when moved 
would roll until the wall was again reached. See Cut IIT. 
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For five days the animal refused food and was drenched with 
milk, eggs and brandy. Purgatives and enemas were given and 
tincture of nux vomica was administered daily in gradually in- 
creasing doses (beginning with 5 M., the dose was gradually in- 
creased to 18 M. daily. \Vhen nervousness was noticed the drug 
was discontinued and a purgative given). As soon as the ap- 
petite returned potassium iodide in 4 grain doses was given 
every two or three days. 

At the end of three weeks the dog was able to walk and was 
discharged from the hospital with instructions to the owner to 
continue the daily administration of tincture of nux vomica in 
SM. doses. The owner has since reported that this treatment 
was continued for two weeks after the animal was discharged, 
and that the dog is now apparently well (with exception of loss 
of sight in right eve) and is doing good work in the field. 

Very respectfully, 
piece suits for his cows and their teeth cleaned three times every 


M. Ray Powers, 
State Veterinarian. 


Cow's Berrer BuTTreR REsULTs.—One- 


day is the new departure in dairy farming established by W. Kel- 
sev Schoepf, who is interested in the street railroads of Philade!- 
phia, and who spends much of his time in the Quaker City. Mr. 
Schoepf’s farm is located in Glendale, a suburb of Cincinnati, and 
two farmers whose sole duties are to care for the magnate’s $75,- 
000 herd of full-blooded Jersevs each morning, place the coats 
on the twenty-four bovines. The garments are cream-colored, 
and are of the one-piece variety now in style. They are de- 
signed to keep the flies off the bossies during the day. Farmer 
Schoepf has always been of the opinion that if cows’ teeth were 
cleaned better health and better milk would result. In exchange 
for these acis of kindness each cow during the past two days 
while the departures were tried out produced over two gallons of 
real pure milk. When this was reported, Mr. Schoepf ordere:l 
that the innovation be a permanent feature of farm life. Mr. 


three times a day with a regular tooth brush. The farm pro- 
duces ninety pounds of butter, each week, which is sold to neigh- 


Schoepf’s friends in Philadelphia were sent samples of the butter 
produced from the milk from the cows whose teeth are cleaned 
bors. Mr. Schoepf’s town houses here and in New York are 
both supplied and the surplus products find a ready market in the 
vieinty of the farm.—New York 


> 
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ENGLISH REVIEW. 


Frof. A. Liautarp, M. D., V. M. 


‘Tue Use or loping iN PNEUMONIA | Mayor A. C. Newsom. 
A.V. C.}.—-To test this form of treatment which had been seen 
recommended in some papers by the author, forty animals were 
submitted to a routine treatment as follows: “ The iodine was 
administered in dose of one drachm bolus twice a day from the 
time the diagnosis had been established until convalescence set in, 
or symptoms of iodism appeared. Where the condition sug 
gested the necessity, ether in drachm doses was given hypoder- 
mically.”” In seven cases symptoms of iodism were manifested by 
diminished appetite, disinclination to drink, skin eruption and 
muco-purulent discharge from the eves. lodine was stopped, but 
in a!l the other cases, it was given till convalescence took place. 
In one case only was iodism noticed after six davs of administra- 
tion of the drug. But in another it took 23 days and again in 
another 30 days without any bad effects being observed. It 
seems justifiable in the presence of such resuits to conclude that 
iodine is wel! tolerated and can be given in drachm doses without 
fear. Of the forty animals treated by this method, only four died: 
these had all double pneumonia complicated with pleurisy.— 


(Journ. of Comp. Pathol. and Therap.) 


By 


) NoTE ON A Case oF CHLOROMA IN A Pic |/. Robertson, M. 
D. M. O. H.|.—This was observed on the carcass ot a pig. ‘he 
split body presented a remarkable aspect on account of a bright 
pea green coloration. There were patches, which were irregularly 
distributed over the vertebra ; the coloration being in the marrow 
of the spongy parts of the bones. Similar patches existed also 
on the ribs, on other bones, and on the connective tissue in the 
abdomen and in the thoracic cavity, where they formed small 

masses. One of these was on the surface of a piece of one kidney. 
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It was intimately attached to the connective tissue of the kidney | 
and in structure it had the typical aspect of lymphoma. Clots of 
blood showed an enormous increase in the number of the leuco- 

cytes. All the other organs of the animal were otherwise sound. 
The tumors found are considered by pathologists as lympho- 
sarcomas.—-(Journ. of Comp. Pathol, and Therap.) 


ANPHRAX MILK [Sir John McFadyean].—In 
winining, on three occasions, milk sent to him which had been 
drawn from cows that died with anthrax, bacilli were found in 
all the three samples in such a large number that they could ol 
readily discovered with the examination on the microscope, with 
an ordinary stained cover glass preparation. From this, however, — 
one must not consider that great danger exists for the public, = 
after all the danger ts not in reality so great, and besides the re-- 
strictions embodied in the Anthrax Order are sufficient to pre " 
vent any infection to occur in human beings by the consumption 
of milk: but vet the writer suggests that some precautions ought — 
to be taken in connection with the milk in general when an out-— 
break of anthrax occurs among cows. It is only necessary to see — 
that for a week or ten days after the last preceding case, the tem- 
peratures of all the cows are taken before each milking and that — 
all milk obtained from any cow having a temperature superior to 
the normal be withheld; and of course, specially if she presents 
any of the symptoms of anthrax. The balance of the require- 
ments are all provided by the Anthrax Order.—(Journ. of Comp. 
Pathol. and Therap.) 


PotsONING IN Cattle [IV. W. Goldsmith, R. 
I”, §.).—Loads of onions partly started to shoot and partly de- 
cayed are put down in a meadow where nine head of cattle are at 
grass. After a week cattle got sick, and one died. The symp- — 
toms observed are: Intense smell of onion, tucking up of the — 
flanks ,constipation in some, purging freely in others, one vomited 
abundantly. One animal quite sick had a grunt, was much con- 
stipated, staggered in walking and was very tender on the loins. 
Temperature 103°: urine dark and smelling of onions. Treat-_ 
ment: Feeding with soft food and hay. Large doses of linseed 
oil. One animal that was very ill got also extract of belladonna 
and carbonate of soda. All but one of the animals recovered. At 
the autopsy of the dead one, the rumen was found inflamed and 
also the bowels. Liver enlarged and of light color. Kidneys dark 
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green and with offensive odor. Rumen contained large quantity 
of onions and grass. The whole carcass and organs smell of 
onions.—(Jbidemt. ) 


Nores on Sourep MILK TREATMENT IN Docs | 7. Prime, 
M. C. V. S.j.—A bulldog 10 years old has had diarrhe: 
at various intervals. This condition alternating now and then 
with constipation. The animal has lost flesh and strength, ani 
notwithstanding all treatment became almost a living walking 
skeleton. It was then that the soured milk treatment was begun. 
by crushing one or more tablets of lactic acid bacillus and adding 
it to warm milk. This being allowed to stand for twelve hours. 
The diarrhea steadily became better colored after a while, the ap- 
petite returned and the dog ate cooked meat daily by degrees an 
recovered. A marked improvement had already been observed 
after the second dav of the treatment. No other medicine wa- 
given. ‘The writer has tried this treatment in dogs suffering 
with tvphoid, but without any satisfaction. He thinks that in 
cases of stomach and bowel disturbances in dogs, and specially m 
puppies, soured milk would prove of great advantage.—(I"eterin. 
Journ.) 


Carcutus ix Puppy [A. IV. Reid, F. 
S. and Prof. Hobday, F. R. C. V. S.|.—Four months’ old spaniel 
puppy has complete stoppage of urine. He is in great pain and 
the abdomen is much distended. He makes violent efforts to 
urinate. A calculus is detected blocking the urethra at its end. 
The stone is removed and the dog relieved. Plyoseyamus com- 
pleted the cure.—(l’eter. Journ.) 


RETENTION OF URINE IN CATS AND TREATMENT | Proj/. G. 
H. Wooldridge and S. J, Motton|.—This trouble is compara- 
tively rare in females. Castrated animals suffer more trom it. 
The animal is dull, mopes, refuses food, and if suffering with 
uremic poisoning exhales an odor of urine. Palpation ot the 
abdomen is painful and the distended bladder can readily be felt. 
Sometimes pressure upon the abdomen gives rise to an expulsion 
of some of the retained urine. There may be urethritis or balan- 
itis. As treatment, urinary antiseptics and sedatives may bring 
relief. If the bladder is much distended and symptoms of intoxi- 


cation are present, tapping with a fine trocar is indicated. As 
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there is danger of rupturing the bladder in examining or manipu- 
lating the abdomen, because of the struggles of the animal, one 
must handle him with some care. The condition of the urethra 
must always be taken into consideration, and it must be free of 
any foreign body that may obstruct it. Tincture of hyoscyamus 
is also indicated. Journ, ) 


Ovaro-HysterectoMy OF A SHEEP [Ashley Young, M. R. 
C. 1. S.|.—Two vear old ewe is in labor since several hours. 
Bad case of distokia. The right flank is open high up by incision 
the skin, previously carefully aseptized, local anesthesia be- 
ing obtained with cocaine. The uterus containing two dead 
Jambs was located and “ the whole lot was removed atter applica- 
| tion of strong ligatures above the ovary and just on the inner 
side of the Os Utert.”. The wound was closed and treated anti- 
septically, healing being almost completed by first intention.— 
(/bidem.) 


RUPTURE OF THE LIVER IN A Puppy [ Prof. F. Hobday, F. R. 
CC. WV. S.).—Eight weeks old fox terrier puppy has a fall jump- 
ing cluinsily from a sofa. He became dull and out of sorts and 
died in an hour, The post mortem revealed a quantity of blood 
in the abdomen and several ruptures in the liver tissue. A serious 


injury for such a trivial accident.—(/éidem.) 


CANINE Notes [Horace L. Roberts, F. R. C. 
MELANOMA IN A Doc.—The brief record of a case behinds oc- 
curred in a brown Pomeranian dog. which had a growth 
situated in the sub-cutaneous tissue and the cutis in the 
region of the croup. It spherical shape, hair- 
less and with a short peduncle. Removed in the customary 
way after antiseptic measures were taken and local anesthesia ob- 
tained with codrenin. The macroscopic and the microscopic ex- 
aminations of the neoplasm proved it to be a melanoma, an af- 
fection not of frequent occurrence in dogs. Although in this case 
the color of the animal seemed to coincide well with its nature. 


FRACTURE or TUE Ricut Raprius AND ULNa AND DIsLoca- 
TION OF THE HUMERO-RADIAL JOINT were found in a two year 
old Tov Manchester terrier bitch. Dislocation was reduced, the 
fracture put in proper condition, splints and bandages were ap- 
plied. After about two weeks. the dog was found with her leg 
fractured a second time. The handage h: ad got loose and the 
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dog being allowed to climb up and down stairs had another fall! 
and a new fracture resulted. The bandage was reapplied, al- 
though perfect reduction could not be realized. However union 
took place, the dog recovered without any shortening and no 
lameness remaining.—(I’eter. Record.) 


e 


THREE TAR CASES OF SO-CALLED MILK | Me- 
Kinlay. NM. Taken ill twelve days after calving. 
Treated by ake of the udder. Recovered in an hour. Had 
been lying on one side, was ay excited, foaming at the mouth, 
champing her jaws, etc. 2. Ten weeks after calving. Found 
partly paralyzed in the held, Is made to walk to the barn when 
she drops down, breathes heavily, carries her head on her side 
round against the ribs, udder is nearly empty, temperature IOI. 
Same treatment. Gets up in about 45 minutes. Is well the next 
day. 3. Five months calved. Had been exposed to severe storm. 
Lies quiet, tympanitic, made to stand after much struggling she 
holds her hind legs as straight as possible. Her back is arched; 
all four feet well gathered under the body, paddling continuously 
with her hind legs. She moans loudly. extremities are cold. 
on tae g9. Same treatment and same result in about halt 


FRENCH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. LIAUTARD, M.D., V.M. 


NECROSIS OF THE Bars: SEQUESTRUM AND CARIES OF THE IN- 
FERIOR MAXILLARY—ReEcovery Douzville|_—A_ ten-year- 
old horse had a large swelling of the inferior jaw localized on the 
left side and involving the lips and chin. The skin is thickened, 
hard and not painful. When the mouth is explored, the horse 
rebels, but still the bar of the left side is seen; dark red in color 

. and swollen. It is the seat of an irregular deep wound extending 
from the tusk to the divider of that side. The tooth is loose, half 
out of its alveoli. The wound is irregular and packed with food. 
Probing reveals a large cavity, with irregular walls, grating under 
the instrument and containing a sequestrum. The horse was cast, 
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a deep incision of the gums was made along the teeth, the tusk 

e xtracted without difficulty and also the corner tooth. The roots 
of these teeth were yellow, dirty color and eroded with the sup- 

puration. The cavity was then cleared and two irregular seques- 
7 rum of the lower jaw were extracted. The bones, and the root 
| of the divider, were well scraped and antiseptic dressing of per- 
| -manganate of potash and tincture of iodine prescribed. After 

t hree weeks the wound was completely filled and the horse able 
_ to resume work, carrying a soft bit in his mouth.—(Rec. de 
Veter.) 


— INVAGINATION OF THE SMALL INTESTINE IN THE CHCUM 
Mr, Reden, Army Veterinarian |.—One day, morning and eve- 
ning, this horse refuses to eat or to drink, but he presents nothing 
else abnormal except that he looks dull. Towards evening he has 
a slight colic, scraping the floor. Then appears cold sweats in 
the axilla, on the olecranium muscles and the flanks. His colic 
became more severe. He lays down carefully in dorso-lumbar 
position. Taken out, he stands still, stretching himself, neighs 
loud, has a run, but otherwise does not seem in pain. The func- 
‘tions are normal, pulse full and regular. Respiration normal. 
He has had no passage of feces. After a while, when put in his 
box stall, he begins to move his head up and down and keeps this 
movement up jor a long time. When he lays down he still as- 
sumes the derso-lumbar and sterno-costal decubitus. These symp- 
toms continue during the night and the next day, when they be- 
come more serious and two hours before death were. very violent, 
the horse throwing himself violently, struggling a great deal and 
finally dying after an illness of 32 hours. At the autopsy there 
was found a large laceration of the left muscular portion of the 
diaphragm, measuring 36 centimeters in length and 16 in width. 
Towards the end of the small intestine this is found to be of a 
dark red blackish color and inside of the cecum is felt a hard, 
long body, sausage like, as big as the arm. This is a loop of the 
small intestine, 50 centimeters long, which is invaginated in the 
cecum. It is highly congested and gangrenous in places. All the 
forms of treatment had failed and laparotomy only could have 
permitted the reduction of the invaginated intestine —(Rec. de 
Medec. Veter.) 


TEARING OF THE Psoas MuscLes Durtne CAsTING—SEC- 
ONDARY HEMORRHAGE OF THE POSTERIOR VENA Cava [Mr. L. 
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Naudin].—Castrated a month before, this heavy draught horse 
was sold. When to be put in harness, the saddle is put on his 
back, he bends down. He has had localized sweatings on the 
right flank and right hip. Lately the right hind leg is a little stiff 
and swollen. One evening he drops down suddenly in his stall 
and remains down a short time before he gets up. Brought out 
of his stable to be examined and see the condition of his castrated 
region, he walks staggering, falls down, rolls as if suffering with 
colic, has slight convulsions and then remains stretched out on the 
left side in episthotonos; all the muscles contracted and hard, the 
jaws are tightly closed. These manifestations subside after a 
few moments, but the horse remains lying, respiration acceler- 
ated, heart bouncing and irregular, pulse soft, temperature below 
37°C. | 
are prepared, the horse gets up, falls down twice, has three at- 
tacks and finally dies in coma. Autopsy: Several liters of 
limpid serous rosy liquid are found in the abdomen. een de 
testinal mass anemic and whitish is found. Liver, spleen and 
left kidnev have the same color as when animals have been bled | 
to death. Right kidney is enveloped in a blackish mass covered by 
the peritoneum. It is an enormous clot of blood, 75 centimeters 
long by 40 wide and 45 thick. It weighed 12 kilogrammes. The 
right kidney is normal. The right psoas muscles have been torn 
and replaced by a bloody mush, in which remains of greenish, 
degenerated muscular tissue are detected. The posterior vena 
cava is readily torn and presents a solution of continuity, 10 cen- 
timeters long all surrounded by large clot of blood. The left 
psoas muscles are normal. The thoracic organs are bloodless, as. 
also are the brain and meninges.—(Rec. de Medec. Veter.) 


Coxo-Femorat Distocation In A Cow Louis, Sanitary 


Veterinarian |.—Old cow passing a ditch, slips on damp 


ground. and is with difficulty brought home very lame. The- 
right hind leg cannot bear weight and slips in great abduction. 

The left has a similar tendency, but it is less marked. A large 
cedematous swelling is detected on the coxo-femoral joints prin- 
cipally the right. The cow is killed. On the right side the in- 
terosseus coxo-femoral ligament is torn and the head of the femur. 
is out of the cotyloid cavitv. The adductor muscles are torn. 
On the left side the capsular ligament is partly torn and the inter-_ 
osseous lacerated, but not entirely ruptured.—(Rec. de Medec. 
Veter.) 


While subcutaneous injections of ergotine and caffeine — 
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ReTRO-PHARYNGEAL ApscEesses [Ch. Darmagnac, Army 
| eter.].—The record of two cases much similar in their manifes- 
tations. ‘They showed slow mastication, difficult deglutition, 
throat not swollen but rather painful, no cough no nasal dis- 
charge. In one there was loud roaring. The treatment seemed 
if little avail and the condition lasted, the animals losing consid- 
erable amount of flesh. In one, one morning nearly three months 
after the appearance of the first symptoms, an abundant discharge 
of creamy pus was found running from both nostrils, and the 
horse was immediately relieved. He eat and drank freely. In 
the other horse a similar recovery took place after a sickness of 
only twelve days. The escape of the pus putting an immediate 
end to his sickness.—(Jbidem. ) 


FILARIOsIs OF THE Right HEART IN A Doc [E. Caillot, Stu- 
dent |.—This dog always a big eater, refuses his food; he is dull 
and constantly lies down. He has lost considerable flesh and is — 
much emaciated. Auscultation and percussion are negative. 
Pulse is 132. After five days his condition gets worse. Breath-— 
ing is difficult, there is great dyspnea. Abdomen is much swollen 
and fluctuation of ascitis is detected. Paracenthesis allows the 
removal of 3 liters of yellowish serosity. The animal is relieved 
for a while, but has a relapse after one week and is destroyed. 
Three liters of liquid were found in the abdomen. Liver was hy- 
pertrophied and highly congested. Pericardium contained % 
liter of serositv. The heart has its right ventricle very large. 
The tricuspid valve is covered with a ball made of worms rolled 
together and closing the auriculo-ventricular opening. These 
worms were filarias immitis; one of them measured 30 centi- 
meters in length. There were lesions of chronic endocarditis.— 
(Ibidem.) 


A Rare Form or MEASLES IN A Doo [Mr. Suffran, Adj. 
Prof.|.—-Subcutaneous localization of that disease is very rare. 
Only two cases are recorded. This one is interesting. Fox ter- 
rier, 4 years old, has had since a few weeks lumps appearing on 
his body, ulcerating and healing. Some while ago he had eight 
or ten. But now the dog seems to suffer, he has lost his appe- 
tite, and although he has but a dozen of these tumors varying in 
size between that of a nut to that of a hen’s egg, which are soft 
and fluctuating, careful manipulation of the skin shows that there 
are a great number of others, smaller, more or less painful, which 
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will in time grow larger. There are some fistulous wounds con- 


nected with the tumors that have ulcerated spontaneously. The 


tumors are evidently sub-cutaneous cysts, which, by their return- 
ing condition and their large number. suggest the idea of their 


being parasitic. One of them is opened with the bistouri, an escape 


of sero-purulent yellowish or hemorrhagic fluid takes place, and 
with it a vesicle, oval in shape, translucid, white, having in its 
middle a whitish opaque spot; it is the invaginated head of a 


tenia. It was the cystic form of the tenia solium. Eight of 


these cysts, being the largest, were opened and emptied. The 
general condition of the dog improved. But it was only after 
eight months of careful attention and care that he was relieved. 
Strict prophylactic measures prevented the infection to other ani- 


mals. It is probable that this dog infected himself by eating feces — 


tines. Temperature does not reach 37°. Examination of the 


of man affected with tape worm.—( Revue Veterin. ) 
CatcuLous Cystitis IN A Cat [By the same].—Another 
very peculiar condition. Four-vear-old cat makes violent con- 
tinuous expulsive efforts. He refuses all food, solid or 
liquid. Rectal examination detects complete vacuity of the intes- 


abdomen gives the sensation of the bladder being much distended. 


Catheterism is resorted to, and a calculus prevents the probe from — 
going further than two centimeters from the urinary meatus. | 


The stone is felt through the skin. Urethrotomy is performed 
on a level with it and is followed by the escape of a great quan- 
tity of muddy urine having a feetid odor. The stone came out 
and was rounded. rough on its surface and whitish in color. It 
was the size of the head of a pin. The animal dies the next day 
with symptoms of urinary infection. In the peritoneal cavity 
there was a large quantity of urine. The kidneys were large, 
and hypertrophied. Ureters largely dilated. Bladder was partly 
empty and forms a mass dark here and there, bluish or purplish 
in other spots. When it is squeezed the urine escapes in little 
streams through small openings almost invisible to the naked eye. 
It is evident that during life the contents of the bladder had thus 
filtrated in the peritoneum and that urinary infection folk owing, 
the cat died with it. There was in the bladder gravel of various 
size, one was as big as a pea. They were formed of tricalcic 
phosphate of lime. — (Revue Veter. ) 


Curtous ABNOMALLY OF THE MEMBRANA NICTITANS IN A 


Cort [Mr. Fafin\.—It was a five days’ little fellow that seemed 
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to be blind. The eve lids, rather apart and movable, are normal, 
but between them is seen a membrana nictitans, which covers the 
ocular globe entirely, having its thin border attached on the op- 
posite side by a thin membrane. An incision was made from up-_ 
wards downwards alongside the anterior part of the third eye- 
lid, which being then free, moved without difficulty and exposed 
an ocular globe atrophied and incompletely developed. It was 

striated with numerous little vessels and through the cornea the | 
iris could be seen as a grevish spot with irregular edges and with- _ 
out pupil. The same condition existed on both eves and the colt | 
was completely blind.—(Sciaine Veter.) 


BELGIAN REVIEW, 


By Prof. A. Liavrarp, M.D., V.M. 


\MreSONEURECTOMY AND TENOTOMY IN KNUCKLING [Prof. 
Lienaux |.—The idea to combine these two operations in the treat-_ 
nent of knuckling is due to Mr. Breton, of the Alfort school. He 
stated that the resection of the median must be the complement — 
of the section of the perforans tendon. After a simple tenotomy, — 
a return of the knuckling is Trequent, almost fatal. Having had — 
oscasion to treat a horse of heavy draught, which had knuckling» 
resulting from large side bones. and was very lame and unable 
to work, Prof. Lienaux performed median neurotomy first, and 
then section of the perforans. The operation was by the method 
of open operation, viz.: by the incision of the skin and exposure — 
of the tendon. Simple aseptic dressing was left on for a week | 
and renewed after the twelfth day. A thick-toe shoe had been 
applied before the eperation and its effects were to keep the ends 
of the tendon as far apart as possible from the moment they were — 
divided. After six weeks the recovery was complete and the — 
horse resumed work. There has been no relapse. [For the writer — 
the neurectomy has for result the removal of the soreness about | 
the tendon, the horse has no pain in resting firm and square on — 
the whole plantar surface of the foot, the divided ends of the ten- 
don are kept apart while cicatrization goes on and is completed.— 


(Annales de Bruxelles.) 
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Anat. Tumors or Docs Prof. G. Hebraut and Antoine |.— 
Under that name are included all inflammatory or neoplastic 
swellings around the anus. They vary much in nature. Indeed. 
besides neoplasms, others may also be found: hemorrhoids, ade- 
nomas of the anal glands, etc. 

1. Anal tumors properly so called belong to the carcinomas 
and adenomas. They assume irregular form, cauliflower like: 
they are sometimes adherent to the skin and reaching sufficien: 
size to prevent defecation. They may extend to surrounding 
parts and sometimes involve the tail. Histologically cancers o: 
the anus are pavimentous epitheliomas and the adenomas come 
from the circumanal glands. Their treatment ts surgical and 
they often return aiter their removal. 

2. Hemorrhoids are very rare. They are detected by rectal 
touch. They may appear as small tumors disseminated around 
the anus or again as a single large bluish swelling. Defecation 
may be interfered with and the feces are striated with blood. 
Pallative treatment consists in laxatives, change of diet; surgical 
treatment consists in ligature or cauterization. 

3. Infamed anal glands. Warm and painful and fluctuating 
they form swellings which sometimes give rise to violent frequent 
efforts for defecation. Pus can be easily squeezed out from them. | 
They sometimes ulcerate by themselves. They can be emptied 
by digital pressure through the rectum. In case fistula should re- 
main, cauterization is indicated or again the removal of the gland. ’ 


—(/bidem. ) 


RUPTURE OF THE BLADDER DURING PARTURITION IN A 
Mare [Mr. J. Nize!]|.—A pregnant mare has reached the end 
of her term of pregnancy without presenting anything abnormal. | 
On the day of delivery she has some manifestations quite natural, 
followed by the protrusion through the vulva of a portion of 
the small intestine. Vaginal examination reveals the urinary 
meatus largely distended and through it passes the intestine. | 
Evidently there has been a rupture of the bladder: if the mare 
cannot be saved, the colt may, and with difficulty he is ex- 


tracted. The presentation was posterior in lumbo-pubic position. 
The colt lived three days, but could not stand artificial feeding. 
_ The mare had been killed immediately. At the post mortem, 
_ am enormous mass of intestine was found pushing its way 
; through a laceration of the bladder, passing through the meatus 
_ and then outside by the vulva. The bladder had an antero-pos- 
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terior laceration involving the entire fundus of the organ. The 
meatus measured between seen and eight centimeters in diam- 
eter. On the inferior face of the uterus on the outside, there 
were two bruises, one close to the bladder, involved the serous 
and mucous coats, and the other principally the serous mem- 
brane only. Corresponding to these bruises, on the inside of 
the uterus, there were two complete lacerations of the mucous 
membrane, one 7 or 8 centimeters: long, and the other 20 at least. 
—(Ibidem.) 


Gout or Uric Dratuesis 1x Fow ts [ Prof. G. Hebraut and 


Antoine |.—A two-year-old rooster, which has always fed well, 
is killed for cooking. During his life he could not walk nor could 
he stand on his paws, and he always was lying down on his 
sternum with his hind legs under him. To move from one place 
to another he had to fly. When the paws were cut off his body, 
they both appeared equally diseased from the tarsus down. They 
were the seat of a series of tumors, developed principally at the 
joints and on the inferior face of the digital region. These tu- 
mors were fluctuating, some being as big as a hazel nut, and 
when incised gave escape to a white creamy mush which under 
the microscope proved to be composed of numerous fine crystals 
of urate of soda. Treated with a few drops of nitric acid and 
evaporated with moderate heat, these became of a red onion skin 
color, which by the addition of one drop of ammonia took a 
handsome purple color, changed to purplish blue with solution of 
caustic potash. In other words, the tumors were deposits of uric 
acid and of urates. The rooster had chronic gouty arthritis 
which differs from another variety of gout, the visceral form, 
which leaves lesions of urate deposits in the various organs of 
the animal, and which is generally recognized at post mortem 
only and for which hygienic measures especial food and mineral 
waters are indicated.—(J/bideim.) 


AvuRICULAR CATARRH IN A Doc DUE TO THE PRESENCE OF A 
SprKE oF Rye [By the same|]—Small cocker has an auricular 
catarrh since severa! weeks and notwithstanding astringent and 
antiseptic washing the discharge continues. The dog suffers 
much and howls with pain. One morning while he was taken 
care of and his ears treated, the assistant thought he could see 
in the bottom of the concha and concealed in the cutaneous folds 
by the long hairs of the dog .a small piece of straw. A more 
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careful examination showed indeed two small threads of dry 
substance, which at first were taken for concreted wax. Taking 
hold of one of them with a fine pair of forceps, and by steady 
traction, a spike of rve was brought out. It measured 4. centi- 
meters in length and had on its end a sharp point which’ must 
have rested on the membrana tympani, if it did not pierce i: 
through. No complication towards the middle ear or the interna’ 


have followed. Dog got well rapidly after.—(J/bidem. ) _ 


Prosecuting Attorney (Frozen Dog)—Your honor, the Sher- 
iff’s bull pup has gone and chawed up the court Bible! 

Judge-—Well, make the witness kiss the bull pup, then! We 
can't adjourn court for a week jest to hunt up a new Bible.-—San 


Antonio Scimeter. — 


THE appointment of a “ Dairy Committee ” by the New York 
State Veterinary Medical Society, at its recent meeting at Ithaca, 
Was a step in the direction of progress and expansion, we take it, 
and so far as we know, is an innovation. The obvious duties of 
this committee are to better the conditions of milk production in 
that State, looking to clean milk. 


SLEEPY Grass.—While making a trip through the southwest- 
ern part of New Mexico, Herbert \W. Wolcott, of Alamo Gordo, 
N. M., found a grass from which he believes a narcotic may be 
extracted which will take the place of those now known to medi- 
cine, says the Kansas City Star. “ The grass is known as ‘ sleepy 
grass’ to the natives of New Mexico, near the Apache reserva- 
tion,” said Mr. Wolcott. “ Cattle and horses will eat it the first 
time they see it. It makes them fall to the ground in their tracks 
and lie in a state of coma for two days. When they wake up thev 
have no ill effects from the opiate. But they will never eat it 
again; in fact, they will run away if it be offered to them. This 
‘sleepy grass’ is not to be confused with the loco weed. The 
grass is a real grass, not unlike the Kentucky blue grass in ap- 
pearance. The loco weed is a plant and bears a flower. Horses 
and cattle become loco fiends and are worthless after tasting the | 
deadly stuff.” 
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LEONARD PEARSON, B.S., V.M.D. 


Dr. Leonard Pearson was born in Evansville, Indiana, Au- 
gust 17, 1868. His parents were Leonard and Lucy Small 
(Jones) Pearson, who were of Puritan ancestors. He died at 
Spruce Brook, Newfoundland, Monday morning, September 20, 
1909. 

In 1884 he entered Cornell University, and was graduated 
in 1888 as a Bachelor of Science in the Agricultural course. He 
was a member of the Chi Psi Fraternity ‘and the Society of the 
Sigma XI. While at Cornell he became interested in veterinary 
work, and in 1887 he was employed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture under Prof. James Law, his lifelong 
friend, in assisting to stamp out contag r10US pleuro- pneumonia 
of cattle in the vicinity of Chicago. 

He graduated from the Univer: sity of Pennsylvania, Veteri- 


nary Department, with the class of 1890. The following years 


of 1890-91 he attended lectures in the veterinary schools of Ber- 
lin and Dresden and studied bacteriology in Koch’s Laboratory 


and in the Laboratory of the Veterinary Department of the 
German Army. On his return to America he was elected as- 


sistant professor of theory and practice of veterinary medicine 
in the University of Pennsylvania and in 1894 was promoted to 
a full professorship. In 1897 he was elected Dean of that in- 
stitution, a position which he has since filled with conspicuous 
abilitv. In recognition of his research work, the university in 
1908 conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Medi- 


cine. 


In 1892 he was appointed non-resident lecturer on veterinary 
science at the Pennsylvania State College. 

He was a member of and attended the Seventh International 
Congress cf Hygiene and Demography, held in London in 1891, 
and the Third International Congress for the Study of Tuber- 
culosis that met in Paris in 1898, and in recognition of the ser- 


vices rendered in the study of animal tuberculosis he was chosen 
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gress held in Washington in 1908. | 
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He was one of the founders and editors of the “* Veterinary 
Magazine,” and the author of numerous papers on veterinar, 
and sanitary subjects. He was a prolific writer and contributor 
to the literary field of veterinary sciences, the domain of agri- 
culture, the stock-breeding interests and the whole realm of ani- 
mal industry and had justly earned the proud title of the lead- 
ing “ animal engineer ” of America. 

As Secretary, then President, he filled the highest offices in 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, and served two 
terms as President of the Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, and the same may be said of him in reference to 
the Keystone Veterinary Medical Society. He was an active 
‘member and past President of the Guernsey Cattle Club of Phila- 
delphia, a member of the Pennsylvania Live Stock Breeders’ As- 
sociation, State Grange, The American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia City Board of Health, advisory member oi 
the State Board of Health, and Veterinarian to the State Board 
of Agriculture. He was a member of Ivanhoe Lodge, F. and 
A. M., and an active member of the Harrisburg Club, the Uni- 
versity Club and the Union and West Philadelphia Republican 
Clubs. In all these organizations his genial manner won him 
hosts of friends. In all his association work he was active and 
aggressive and furnished most valuable assistance in their man- 
agement and government. 

He organized the Pennsylvania State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board in 1895 and was appointed its secretary and State Vet- 
erinarian by Governor Hastings and has been reappointed by 
each succeeding Governor since that time. He commanded the 
implicit confidence of all his people, from the Governors to 
the most humble farmers. Few men were better known through- 
out the Commonwealth than Dr. Pearson and none were more 
respected. To those interested with him in the Veterinary De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania, the State Live 
Stock Sanitary Board and similar organizations with which his 
work has been so intricately woven, his loss is felt with the keen- 
est sorrow. 

He knew how to think, speak and write, was conscientious, 
far-sighted, honest, possessed good judgment and enjoyed the 
general esteem of all who knew him. He was a captivating ora- 
tor, precise, methodical and clear, and possessed to a high degree 
the gift of analysis, synthesis and generalization. The many ab- 
stract and complex problems filtered through his mind as a pure 
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crystal. Speaking or writing, he reflected the exceptional quali- 
ties Of his beautiful intellect. There was exactness and faith- 
julness to the rules of our language and a perfect fitness of 
words to express ideas in every sentence he used. Dr. Jas. G. 
Kutherford has well said of him, * Dr. Pearson was in a class 
by himself among the veterinarians of this continent, while even 
in the Old W orld there are few who rank any where near him. 
Ile was not only a great veterinarian but a great man in many 
other ways, and one who, had he been spared, would have made 
a well-defined mark on the national life of his own as well as 
that of other countries.”” His work has been unique in char- 
acter from the fact that through his conception most of it has 
heen created. Much of it has ‘been completed, the greater por- 
tion planned and years of intelligent application will be required 
10 ‘arry it to a successful fruition. May the same all wise Provi- 
dence Who, in His infinite wisdom, has removed this man in 
the prime of life, direct those who are to take up his many bur- 
Dr. Pearson’s illness dates back two years or more when his 
family and friends became aware of the fact that his manifold 
duties and responsibilities were telling on him. With his energy 
already taxed to the utmost, his exhausted condition was greatly 
“aggravated by the additional worry and effort, incident to the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Pennsylvania in the early 
part of the past winter. This, combined with his efforts in se- 
curing, from the last Legislature, much needed appropriations 
for buildings and maintenance for the Veterinary School and 
also funds for the administration of the work of the State Live 
Stock Sanitary Board, called forth the limit of his capacity. 
With this marvellous amount of work accomplished, it was ar- 
ragged to relieve him of much of the routine work of his official! 
duties: and, after the narrow escape of his mother and himself 
from asphy xiation with illuminating gas due to his experiencing 
a fainting spell while caring for his mother who was at that time 
ill, he was finally persuaded to take the rest which up to this 
time he had considered impossible. After recovering sufficiently 
from the acute affects of the gas poisoning, he decided upon a 
sea voyage, a form of recreation to which he was most partial, 
and accordingly sailed on a coast line steamer for Savannah 
in the early part of July. On his return, he immediately em- 
barked for England, returning by way of Halifax, where, on 
the advice of his physicians and friends, he decided to remain 
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for an indefinite period. He was later compelled to go to New- | 


foundland on account of an attack of hay fever, to which he 
was subject, and at the time of his death was sojourning at the 


Log Cabin, Spruce Brook, a secluded place on the southwest — 


shore of Newfoundland. The latest communications received 
from him indicated that he was improving and that he hoped to 
be able to return to his office in Philadelphia within a short time. 


A few hours prior to his death he suffered a sudden collapse 


which was followed by a hemorrhage that resulted in death in a 
few minutes. It was gratifying to learn that he had received the 


- of attention, medical and otherwise, during his stay at the — 


Log Cabin, which was found to be an ideal place for rest and re- 


cuperation. 
Next to the members of ‘We immediate family and personal 


friends, it is our profession, over which his glory has thrown a_ 


splendor so bright, that will feel his loss most deeply. He was 


pleasant and affable in manner, generous in nature, thoughtful 


and considerate of others at all times and had won a coveted 
place among the members of his chosen profession. In the dis- 


charge of great responsibilities, a full measure of which he always 


accepted, he was eminently successful and a nation’s people have 


become his debtor. He has given his life in unselfish service for 


others. 


DAVID JEFFREY DIXON, D. 


S. 


Dr. David J. Dixon died suddenly of heart failure on August 
26, 1909, in Hoboken, N. J., which had been his home during his 
professional career. Dr. Dixon was born at Saint Thomas, 
Franklin Co., Pa., on March 19, 1856, being in his fifty-third 
year at the time of his death. In his early life he attended the 
public school at St. Thomas, and the Mercersburg College, from 
which he graduated with high honors in 1878. He then entered 
the American Veterinary College, in New York City, from which 


institution he graduated in 1881. He was subsequently called 


upon by his alma mater to become a member of its teaching staff, 
in the capacity of lecturer and demonstrator of anatomy, which 
position his increasing practice in Hoboken finally compelled 
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In Octuber, 1903, Dr. Dixon was united in marriage to Belle 
Graham MacMurray, of Mountainside, New Jersey, who survives 
him. He is also survived by two children, William Gillen and 
Mary Elizabeth; his father, Col William Dunlap Dixon, 
a civil war veteran, still residing at the old homestead, St. 
Thomas, Pa., and a sister, Mrs. Edward B. Diehl, of Le- 
masters, Pa. Dr. Dixon was a member of Pentalpha Chapter 
No. 11 R. A. M., Sy gen Commandery No. 16 K. T. and Ho- 
boken Lodge No. 35 Ff. and A. M. He was a man of high moral 
character, high principles and possessed of an honesty and integ- 
rity of purpose that commanded the respect of all that knew him. 
\Vith his professional brethren he was held in high esteem. 


RUDOLPH JULIUS MARSHALL, V.S 


Dr. Rudolph J. Marshall died at his home in Williamstown, 
Mass., Aug. 31, 1909, as a result of diabetes, from which he had 
heen suffering for about two years, although he had only been 
confined to his house for a short time. Dr. Marshall was born 
in Troy, N. Y., thirty-six years ago. He received his early edu- 
cation in the Troy public schools, after which he entered the On- 
rario Veterinary College, from which he graduated in 1897. 
Pies brief sojourns at Greenwich and Mechanicville, N. Y., he 
“located at Williamstown, Mass.. where he soon surrounded him- 
self with many friends and a lucrative practice. His excellent 
diane and integrity of purpose attracted his townsmen, and 
he was soon the recipient of the position of inspector of cattle 
in his town; later the position of inspector of meats for the local 
board of health, and, finally, about a vear ago, from the state 
Department of Agriculture an appointment as state inspector for 
his section of the state. Dr. Marshall was a member of Williams 
Lodge F. and A. M. and Taconic Council R. A. In 1902 he mar- 
ried Miss Mary Coleman, cf Greenwich, N. Y., who survives him. 
He is also survived by his father, Rudolph Marshall, a brother, 
Albert H. Marshall, and three sisters, all of whom, except one 
sister, Mrs. Sisson, live at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., the latter living 
at W alloomsac, N. Y. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Tuesday, September 7, 1909, at 10 a. m., in the auditoriun — 
of the Chicago College of Music, President J. G. pong-antal 
sounded the gavel and declared the first session of the forty- 
sixth annual convention of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association officially opened. 

Mr. George A. Bagley was then introduced as representing 
Hon. Fred A. Busse, Mayor of Chicago, and welcomed the asso-. 
Ci tion to his city in the following pleasant manner 

“Mr. Chairman and Delegates of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association: It is my pleasure and privilege to be here— 
this morning as the representative of his Honor, the Mayor, 
who, unfortunately, was unable to attend, for the purpose of ex-_ 
tending to you a welcome to our city. We, of Chicago, appre- 
ciate the fact that it is regarded as one of the best cities in every — 
essential particular for holding a convention in, upon any topic — 
liable to be discussed in North America. A great many of these 

gatherings are held in the heated season, and Chicago, by reaso: 3 
of its proximity to the great lakes, has its climate tempered to 
the shorn lamb, so that when a convention is held here in the hot : 
weather, we can most always give you a sufficient variety of tem-_ 
perature as to degree, to meet the necessities and tastes of most — 
anv individual. (Laughter. ) 

* T have been told that your organization is somewhat cosmo-— 
politan in its character. This is necessarily a cosmopolitan city. 
We have here representatives not only of every nation upon the 
earth, but it has been said with some degree or claim to accuracy ; 
that we have as many Irishmen here as there are in any city of 
Ireland, that we have as many Scotchmen as there are in any city 
of Scotland, and that we have as many Englishmen as there are 
in any English city. We think we have as many good people as" 
they have in any city, and sometimes people desiring to indulge — 
in invidicus comparisons, say that we have as many bad people. 
Well, that may be true, except that they keep themselves out of 


sight. 
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‘ Now in a city the size of Chicago we appreciate the fact 
that we have represented here almost every vocation which the _ 
ingenuity and industry of man has seen fit to create. 

* In a city of the size of Chicago, the necessity of conserving 

the public health is possibly one of the leading functions of the 
local government. ortunately, the city of Chicago to-day has 
possibly one of the most efficiently organized health departments ' 

it has ever enjoyed, and the citizens of the city appreciate that 
fact. Its duties, strange to say, are not confined exclusively to— 

the territory of the city itself, but by reason of the fact that Chi-— 
cago is the market for a great part of the commodities raised in 
all of the surrounding states and agricultural districts, in which 
there is a large area, comprising a large number of different 
states, it has become necessary for the health department of this 
citv to reach out and subject itself to some criticism by being 
somewhat impertinent in its inquiries in these outlying districts 
for the purpose of protecting the health of the city. To illus- 
trate what I mean: Not long since a friend of mine was telling 
me, a member of the legal profession, that a delegation of gentle- 
men came from an adjacent state for the purpose cf advising with 
him as to whether or not the health department of the city of 
Chicago had the right to dictate the number of people a man 
should have in his barn, the manner in which the floors of the 
barn should be constructed, the ventilation of the barn, and the 
location of the wells for the purpose of watering the stock, and 
all of those details which some of the gentlemen thought were 
matters which were none of the business of the health depart- 
ment of this citv. After making this statement, my friend was 
asked whether the health department of the city of Chicago had — 
the right to interfere in these matters in localities altogether out 
of its jurisdiction, and he said, ‘ No, they cannot do it.’ But there 
was one old gentleman with the party who said, ‘ Well, we want -_ 


to sell our milk in Chicago. Can they stop us if we do not com- 
ply with these requirements?” The lawyer answered ‘ Yes,’ 
and that is where the shoe pinches. By reason of these sanitary 
regulations and requirements of the health department, there 
has been a great deal accomplished in that direction, especially — 
toward the conservation of the public health, the prevention of 
epidemics, and things of that character. That has been a great | 
thing for the city, and it has been a matter in which your pro- 
fession has participated to a greater or less extent. It is some- 
thing which the citizens of Chicago greatly appreciate. It ts a 
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work in which the members of a profession like yours can <lo a 
vast deal for the conservation and promotion of the health of a 
city like Chicago. But I am trespassing upon a topic which | 
inderstand is to be discussed before your body. It is not my 
province or intention to touch upon any of the topics which will 
be discussed by the various members of your body, but [ do 
want to say that | hope and trust that your deliberations here 
will be profitable and beneficial to all of you individually and 
collectively, and that when you go away you may go with 2 good 
impression of Chicago, not only of its topography, but we hope 
also of its officialdom. 

thank vou one and all.”’ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bagley’s remarks, President Ruth- 
erford said: “ 1 have the pleasure of calling upon Dr. Nelson, of 
the State of Washington, to reply to this kindly and genial ad- 
dress of welcome that we have just heard.” 

Dr. Netson: * Mr. President and Mr. Bagley: In behalf of 
the members of the Ainerican Veterinary Medical Association an¢ 
the visitors to this Association, J thank you for your words of wel- 
come tc this city. I wish to assure vou that this Association is not 
a stranger, as you tell us, to the city of Chicago, or that the hos- 
pitalitv of its citizens is unknown to us. There are many of us 
that have had the opportunity to enjoy the hospitality of the 
citizens of Chicago, and many of us carry with us many pleasant 
memories and recollections of the happy times that we have spent 
here some years ago at a meeting of this Association, and, in the 
case of others, their medical education has in large part been 
pursued in this city. 

There is a peculiar mutual condition existing between the 
city of Chicago and the veterinarians of the United States in that 
the city of Chicago represents the distribution of one of the 
largest industries in the United States, in that the stock interest 
centers at Chicago, and it is from here that the distribution of 
the finished product of the stock industry is made. Chicago is the 
great conserver of the stock interests, the business of the stock 
raiser, not only from the Pacific and western part of the United 
States, but from well on towards the eastern coast, where the 
great stock interests used to be centered. You well said, sir, in 
vour remarks, that Chicago stands for the center of all these 
things. It spreads out further than some of us think. If you 
come here by train, you will see on all sides train loads of live 
stock, some coming in from the southern part of Texas, others 
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from the western part of New Mexico, from all of the western 
States, as well as from the south and the north, into this one 
center. Some of them stop in other places, but the center and 
the final destination of most of them is here. 

* It is rather fitting at the present time, if 1 may say so, that it 
is our hope that we may realize all of the good wishes which you 
have expressed toward the members of the Association. I must 
say that the members of the Association, especially some of those 
whom I might call on, will make you no trouble, because | think 
we can assure you, sir, that the Association is large enough, and 
the members of it wise enough, and they have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibilitv of guiding the younger members of this 
association, so that 1 think you will have no fear if you look over 
this audience, hecause you will see that while there are many 
young men in the background, there are many elderly men at the 
ire mt, where they can give us good advice. 

‘In behalf of the members of this association, I thank you 
for the hearty welcome to this city.” 

After the applause following Dr. Nelson’s remarks had sub- 
sided, the president delivered the annual address, as follows: 


PRESIDENT RUTILERFORD’S ADDRESS. 


Fellow Members of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
-ciation— You will, I doubt not, recollect that my predecessor, in 

heginning his masterly deliverance of last year, made the state- 
ment that he had scanned in vain a large number of previous pres- 
idential addresses without being able to discover, so to speak, 
2 corner of virgin soil; a subject or branch of a subject relating 
to or connected with the veterinary profession, which had not 
heen fully dealt with, or in regard to which it might be possible 
to say st mething new. 

If this was his predicament, what must mine be, when to the 
long list of eloquent addresses has been added his own compre- 
hensive, broad-minded, and vet terse summary of the conditions, 
needs and aims of the veterinary profession on this continent ? 

The ground which he declared he found so fully covered is 
now entirely submerged, and there is, therefore, but little chance 
of my being able to interest you, or even to hold your attention 
for a much, briefer period than that which he, or the venerable 
professor whom he succeeded, occupied in the enunciation of his 

Inaugural address, 
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My difficulties are increased by the fact that during the past 
year my time has been, to even a greater degree than usual, vc- 
cupied by official duties. At the date of our last meeting, | ha: 
but just returned from Europe, to find many important matters 
awaiting attention. The International Congress on Tuberculosis 
at Washington followed closely on our own gathering at Phila- 
delphia, and before the end of October I was again on the ocean 
on my way back to Rome, as the official delegate for Canada to 
the International Institute of Agriculture, not to return until the 
last days of December. From that time until the week before 
last the numerous and constantly increasing duties of my various 
offices have claimed my almost undivided attention, the pressure 
being rendered much heavier by the absence through illness and 
other causes of a number of the members of my staff. A fort- 
night ago I left my desk for Winnipeg, where it fell to my lot 
to address the Canadian Medical Association on the subject of 
bovine tuberculosis, and to read a paper on one of our Canadian 
live stock problems before the British Association for the .\d- 
vancement of Science. On my return to Ottawa last week | 
found the usual accumulation of pressing matters constantly aris- 
ing, as many of you well know, in work such as ours, and as this 
address has since heen prepared, you will, [ trust, be charitable 
to its many deficiencies and to its somewhat overworked author. 
This explanation is perhaps too long drawn out, but I feel that 
without some such apology I could scarcely venture to inflict on 
the members of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
accustomed as they have been, especially of late, to the distillation 
of wit and wisdom from the presidential chair, my rather brief 
and untrimmed dissertation on professional matters. 

In the first place, I desire to express my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of the great honor which, in electing me your president, you 
last year conferred upon a comparatively young member, and 
one resident in a country other than that to which the overwhelm- 
ing majority of vou owe allegiance. 

In now acknowledging your kindness in this regard, I do so 
with the full knowledge and realization of the fact that the honor 
was bestowed as an act of international courtesy towards my 
country, and not because of any particular worth or merit of 
mine. 

In the name of Canada, therefore, and particularly on behalf 
of Canadian veterinarians, I desire to thank you for this mark 


of friendliness and 
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| trust that in the near future more and more Canadian vet- 
crinarians will become members of this association and do their 
part in assisting to make its future continue to eclipse its past. 
It is to-day, beyond any question, ihe greatest and most active 
association of veterinarians in the world. Its present greatness, 
however, is as nothing to what it will be in the future, when, 
as will certainly be the case if it is guided wisely and warily, 
there will be included in its ranks every worthy member of the 
profession on this great continent. 

The story of the foundation and growth of this association 
has been often told, but it never grows wearisome. Its found- 
ers “builded better than they knew,” and the names of these 
worthy men, who nearly half a century ago banded themselves 
together for the betterment of the American veterinarian, and 
who, through * evil report and good report,” and despite draw- 
hacks and discouragements, kept that object constantly in view, 
are worthy of every honor which we, their successors, can bestow. 

I have often regretted that the influence of this association 
was not earlier brought to bear on the profession in Canada. I 
feel sure that the results would have been mutually beneficial 
and that some of the difficulties with which we have had to con- 


tend in recent years would have been long ago greatly lessened, 


if not altogether overcome, but * better late than never.” 
During the eleven years which have elapsed since the name 


of the association was changed and Canadians were made to 


— 


feel at home within its gates, much has been achieved, and if, as 
| hope will be the case, another annual meeting can, in the near 
future, be held on Canadian soil, the results will undoubtedly 
be far reaching, especially in view of the advance which has re- 
cently been made with regard to veterinary education. 

The conditions under which the practice of comparative medi- 
cine is carried on are practically identical in both countries, and 
nothing but good can result from the maintenance of the most 
friendly relations between the members of our profession on both 
sides of the international boundary. 

While on this phase of the ubject. I would remind you that 
it will not be altogether my fault if IT make but little reference 
to some of the questions which have, in former years, furnished 
much of the matter for presidential addresses. 

Many of the educational and legislative problems, which 


largely occupy the attention of this association, and are almost 


annually commented on by its presidents, are of a national char- 
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acter, and can scarcely be intelligently discussed by one who is 
not a citizen of the United States. 

These, therefore, I will leave to be considered and dealt with 
by those more familiar with them than I can properly claim to he. 

~ In Canada we have, as most of you know, troubles of our 

own. The age of the veterinary profession in the Dominion is 
almost identical with that of this association. The Ontario Vet- 
erinary College was founded in 1862, forty-seven years ago, anid 
was, therefore, one of the pioneer schools on the continent. It 
was followed shortly afterwards by the establishment in 1866 
of the Montreal Veterinary College, and later in 1886 by the 
foundation of the Faculty of Comparative Medicine of Laval 
University. 

The history of all these institutions is familiar to many of 
you. The Ontario Veterinary College has had a long, and from 
many points of view, a successful career. It perhaps maintained 
its original pioneer character rather too long, but “all is well 
that ends well,” and now, controlled by the Provincial Govern 
ment and under the «gis of the University of Toronto, it has 
opened a new, and let us hope, a glorious ch: ipter in its history. 

The Montreal Veterinary College, after maintaining an i 
dependent existence for twenty-four years, was merged in 1890 
with the Faculty of Comparative Medicine of MeGill University. 
This institution consistently endeavored to reacii and maintain 
high standard of veterinary education, and it was a matter o1 
deep regret, not only to its many graduates, but to all those in 
terested in the advancement of veterinary science on this con. 
tinent, when, largely, through lack of support, it was compelled. 
in 1902, to close its doors. 

The Faculty of Comparative Medicine of Laval University 
enjoys the unique distinction of being the only veterinary col- 
lege in America where tuition is conducted in the French lan- 
guage. It has not been largely patronized, but has always at- 
tracted a small number of French-Canadian students, not a few 
of whom have left Quebec and are competing for practice in 
the United States, as well as in the English-speaking provinces 
of the Dominion. 

I have always felt that this French-Canadian school, whose 
first principal, Professor V. T. Daubigny, a graduate of the 
Montreal Veterinary College, passed to his rest last year, afforded 
an exception: Ul opportunity for the grafting on the veterinary 
profession in America of a new scion of that famous French 
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school, which has done so much for comparative medicine — 


throughout the world, and of which Professor Liautard was such 
a notable and successful exponent. 


It is, therefore, a great pleasure to me to be able to inform 


you that I have recently succeeded in sending two of the vet- 
erinary professors of this college to France for the purpose ot 


taking a special course, one at the famous National School at 


Alfort under Professor Barrier, and the other at the similar in- 
stitute in Lyons, which is under the direction of Professor Ar- 
loing, whom many of us had the pleasure of meeting last year 


in Washington. Both of the gentlemen who have gone to France © 


are practical veterinarians, and there is every reason to hope 
that after their return the college at Laval will be an important 
factor in the dissemination of modern French veterinary science 
among the practitioners of this continent, as the majority of the 
students attending Laval, although studying in Trench, speak 
Ienglish freely and fluently. 

[ may explain that my action in regard to this particular mat- 


ter was brought about through the necessity of providing a rea-_ 


sonable number of French-speaking inspectors for the work of 
the Health of Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
which is under my direction. 

We have in Canada between two and three millions of people 
who speak French, and, in both the Field and Meat Inspection 
Divisions of the service, it is desirable to have officers familiar 
with that language. 

While on this subject I would fain pay a tribute to the mag- 
nificent work of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
which, inaugurated and built up by Dr. Salmon, has been worth- 
ily maintained and extended by his eminent successor, Dr. Mel- 
vin. The achievements of the Bureau are an inspiration to tlre 
whole veterinary profession, and especially to those who, in other 


countries, are endeavoring, with more or less success, to arouse — 


public opinion and the interest of governmental bodies in vet- 
erinary sanitary science. No other institution of a similar char- 
acter has ever met and overcome so many different and difficult 
problems of disease. It is comparatively easy to deal with ani- 


mal plagues in the small, thickly settled and effectively policed 


countries of the old world; it is an entirely different matter to 
combat contagious diseases on this continent where there is much 
less restraint of any kind, where animals range freely over wide 
areas and where modern methods of transportation facilitate the 
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rapid transmission of infection to districts thousands of miles 
away. 

The Canadian Health of Animals Branch is, compared with 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, a thing of yester- 
day, being only seven years old; but it is a lusty youngster, grow- 
ing fast and constantly, like Oliver Twist, “asking for more.” 

In many respects it resembles the Bureau, in so far as it 
has control of all animal quarantines and of meat inspection. It 
has, however, one advantage, inasmuch as it has absolute control 
of contagious diseases throughout the Dominion, unhampered 
by the provincial authorities, who, within recent years, have 
gladly transferred to the Federal Government the work which 
thev had undertaken in this direction. 

Its organization is, however, as yet far from complete, and 
there is still much to be done before we can regard it or its 
achievements with the same measure of pride as is properly felt 
by the citizens of the United States in their capably manned and 
magnificently equipped Bureau of Animal Industry. 

In both countries we are slowly but steadily gaining ground 
in the control and eradication of animal diseases, and, as a conse- 
quence, are year by year improving our position with the gen- 
eral public and even with the live stock men themselves, who, 
in the very nature of things, are the last to be convinced of the 
henefits which they are the first to derive from our efforts. 

In spite of the success which has attended and is attending 
our endeavors to obtain the mastery of many of the maladies 
affecting live stock, we are still a long way from being in the 
position of Alexander the Great, who wept because he had no 
more worlds to conquer. 

While we, in America, are fortunate in not being confronted 
by the large and varied assortment of animal plagues found in 
some other countries, notably Scuth Africa, the happy hunting 
ground of the bacteriologist, we have, perhaps, as many con- 
tagious diseases as we could reasonably wish for. 

Some of these we have fairly conquered, while against others 
we are maintaining an active and constantly more effective war- 
fare. 

With regard to the greatest problem of all, however, we are 
practically at a halt, and although we have thrown out manv 
scouts and skirmish lines, we are still awaiting the genius who 
will evolve a plan of campaign which will afford some hope of 
a final victory. 
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‘he great question of the control and ultimate eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis still confronts us, and its practical solution | 
demands our immediate and earnest attention. 

The problem is a double one, or rather there are two prob- j 
lems, which, though in one sense closely connected, are yet 
capable of complete differentiation. 

These are, firstly —The eradication of tuberculosis from the 
herds of the continent. 

Secondly—The protection of our fellow-citizens, and especi- 
ally the children, from infection with tuberculosis of ali 
origin. 

Of these the last named is by far the most simple and easy 
of solution, inasmuch as it is only necessary to provide municipal 
and public health authorities avith the powers required to abso- 
lutely control the supply of milk and meat, these products being 
unquestionably the most important agents in the communication 
of tuberculosis from animals to man. . 

Of these two agents milk is for various reasons, on which I 
need not dilate to this audience, by far the most dangerous. The 
vreat Von Behring goes so far as to say that the milk fed to 
infants is the chief cause of tuberculosis infection among the— 
vounger members of the human race. 

The British Royal Commission of 1895 reported unanimously 
that, in their opinion, the largest part of tuberculosis which man — 
obtains through his food is by means of milk containing tubercu-_ 
lous matter. 

Those of us who have been for any length of time in vet-. 
crinary practice, especially in rural districts, or in the smaller 
towns, have had ample opportunity of verifying this statement. 

That any civilized community should, in the light of present- 
day knowledge, continue to permit the sale of raw milk from tu-— 
herculous cows, is absolutely beyond my comprehension. 

Unfortunately for the children, an erroneous impression has — 
for some time prevailed, that there is but little risk in using the 
milk of reacting cows, other than those affected with tuberculosis 
of the udder, or in which the disease has become generalized. 
This view is far from correct, it being a matter of common 
knowledge to practical men, that the milk of many cows, which 
show absolutely no clinical symptoms of tuberculosis, either in 
the udder or elsewhere, is capable of transmitting the disease to’ 
both calves and pigs, and therefore under similar conditions to. 
human beings. 
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Further, while it may not be possible to find a bacillus in 
the milk of a reacting cow to-day or to-morrow, it is utterly in- 
possible to tell how long this immunity may continue or at what 
particular time the case may become one of open tuberculosis. 

The danger from this source can, however, be practically 

by providing for a regular veterinary inspection and 
testing with tuberculin of all herds supplying milk for huni 
consumption, or, where such a policy might be considered os 
treme, or likely to cause a milk famine, by the scientific pasteur- 

— zation under official supervision of all milk regarding which any 
suspicion of tubercular infection may exist. 

It has now been fully demonstrated that by keeping milk i 

a temperature of 140 degrees for thirty minutes all tubercular 


hacilli are killed, while, at the same time, the digestive propertics 
of the fluid remain entirely unaffected. 


Infection through meat can be effectively guarded against | 
the abolition of the unsanitary private slaugliter-house tlic 
establishment instead of municipal abattoirs conducted under thie 

supervision of specially trained veterinarians, in a manner sini 
dar to that now followed in establishments engaged in export, 
interstate or interprovineial trade. 

In view of these facts there need be no very great difficulty i 

bringing about such a state of affairs as will effectually safeguard 
then majority of human beings from infection with bovine tuber 
culosis. 

It is gratifying to note that the public conscience is beiny 
aroused on this question and that our medical brethren are he- 
Gee alive to the necessity of taking active measures with 

view to improving existing conditions. 

The wider problem of the complete eradication of bovine tu- 
berculosis, which must be solved, if at all, by the veterinarian, |< 
a very different and much more serious proposition. 

Many of the most active minds in the profession the world 
over are engaged in the endeavor to find a sound, practical an: 
effective method of controlling this terrible disease, but so far 

no plan reasonably applicable to conditions as they exist on th- 
continent has been discovered. 

Many attempts have been made to legislate bovine tubercu 
losis out of existence, but these have all, without exception. 
failed in their object, with the result that matters are practicall) 
at a standstill, for the simple reason that no one who has giver 
the subject the study which it deserves knows exactly 
do or what to recommend. : 
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This being the case, | deeply regret that the program of 
ihe present meeting contains but few items bearing on this great 


question, 

~ America has always been in the forefront in the practical 
application of scientific knowledge, and it appears to me that this 
\ssociation could be engaged in ne better or nobler task than 
hat of striving to blaze a trail in this hitherto uncharted region, 

That the question is one of great economic importance goes 

\ithout saying. Its maguitude is shown by the fact that out of 
Sg Sogo condemnations made Canada last year under the 
Meat Inspection Net, 187,660 were on account of tuberculosis. 

These figures, of course, include swine, but as the disease 
in these animals is almost invariably of bovine origin, it can 
readily be seen what an immense saving would follow the eradi 
ceation of the disease among cattle. 

Meanwhile, at the risk of being accused of repeating my- 

| wonld agam uree the desirability of conducting an ener- 
-vetic educational campaign among stock owners, with a view 
to the betterment of the conditions under which ammats are only 
too often kept. 

No campaign against bovine tubereulesis will ever suceced 
until owners recognize the faet that diseased herds do not pay, 
cand that it is in their own interest to keep only healthy cattle. 

One of the most important points to be ineuleated in. this 
movement is one which has hitherto been too much neglected, 
namely, the proper ventilation of stables. 

The medical profession is putting us to shame in this regard, 
cand the wonderful results which its members are obtaining from 
the open air treatment of tuberculous patients, much less capable 
of enduring such exposure than are ours, serve to emphasize the 
_ possibilities which we are neglecting. 
| Jovine tuberculosis is a disease of stables, being practically 
urknown in districts where cattle are constantly kept in the open 
aur, 

Withont adopting this extreme course, which, in northern 
climates is not without its drawbacks, it is entirely possible to 
so ventilate ordinary stables as to render them infinitely more 
sanitary than many of them now are, without in any way inter 
fering with the comfort or lessening the productiveness of their 
occupants. 

Proper attention to this important question of stable ventila- 
tion will pave the way for a policy of eradication, and greatly 


to the chances of suecess. 
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J cannot leave the subject of tuberculosis without alluding 
to the new method of intradermal testing with tuberculin intro- 
duced by Professor Moussu, of France. This method, with 
which we in Canada have been experimenting to some sligli 
extent will, if found reliable, as | think it will be in the hands o/ 
careful and conscientious men, greatly simplify and_ facilitate 
the now somewhat trying and irksome task of applying the tu 
berculin test. | hope that before this meeting closes we will be 
given the benefit of the experience of those who have tried this 
new and simple method. 

Rabies is another disease to which I am glad to see that this 
Association intends to devote, at its present meeting, a good 
deal of attention. 

Here again the conditions which we have to face on thi- 
continent are such as to render the task of eradicating the dis- 
ease much more serious and difficult than is the case in many 
other countries. 

lor many vears past we, in Canada, have been almost en 
tirely free from rabies, but during the last few vears its spread 
in some districts has been rapid and serious. 


So far as I can ascertain, the present outbreak was started 
by a litle dog from the State of New York, which one day 
trotted across the suspension bridge at Queenston on the Niag- 
ara River, and, after biting a few Canadian dogs and some ani- 
mals of other species. returned whence he came “ unwept, un- 


honored and unsung. 

The disease has since spread greatly over the western penin- 
sula of Ontario, and has been, in one instance, carried as far 
as Alberta by means of a dog shipped from the first-named 
province. 

The only good result which has followed its introduction has 
been a considerable diminution in the number of useless curs 
maintained in the towns and cities of the districts affected. 

T will not at present dwell longer on the subject of veter- 
inary sanitary science, but before leaving it, would point out 
that its rapid development has been the means of creating a new 
and most profitable field for the exercise of the energies of the 
younger members of our chosen profession. 

There are now available in the public service many openings 
for the young veterinarian, and whether his tastes lie in the 
direction of scientific research, or in the more practical work of 
field and abattoir inspection, he can, if properly equipped edu- 


cationally and otherwise, soon find congenial employment and 
fair: remuneration. 

The profession generally has also been greatly benefited 
many different ways by the rapid development of veterinary 
sanitary science. 

Not only have many “dark places been made light” and 
meny “rough places made smooth,” but the general average 
standing of the profession has been distinctly elevated and its 
importance to humanity and to the economic well being of the 
community demonstrated more clearly and completely than ever 
before. 

Further, the appointments which have thus been created 
have been the means of largely increasing the membership of 
the profession, without inflicting the hardship of undue com- 
petition on those already engaged in ordinary practice. 

Turning for a moment to the field of general practice. in 
which after all most of us are engaged, it is gratifving to note 
that although the city practitioner still continues to complain 
of the inroads made upon his income by the automobile and the 
trolley car, the services of his rural confrére are more in demi unl 

than ever, owing to the generally high and constantly increas- 
‘ing values of live stock of all kinds. 

The higher education on which this Association, now en- 
_dorsed in its attitude by our respective governments, has so long 
insisted, is having a marked effect in improving the conditions 
surrounding the veterinary practitioner. 

He is now in a position to give his clients much better value 
in return for their fees than ever before. 

looking back over the last thirty years, many, many instances 
recur to me in which, had IT been possessed of our present-day 
knowledge of pathological conditions and modern methods of 

treatment, I could have rendered infinitely more effective ser- 
vice and saved the lives of valuable animals which, these essen- 
g als being lacking, fell, in spite of hard and honest effort, vic- 
tims to professional ignorance. 

We must not, however, while paying due regard to the 
standard of our colleges and the education which they furnish, 
fail to remember the werds of the famous Osler, which apply 
with immeasurably greater force to our profession than to his: 
“The whole art of medicine is observation; colleges can only 
start the man in the right direction,” and his equally impressive 
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statement that “there can be no teaching of medicine withou: 
a patient—the patient is the best teacher.” 

These are weighty sayings and worthy of serious thougtr. 
There is, in my opinion, no more dangerous man than the newly 
graduated veterinary surgeon, bursting with theory, but devoid 
of practical knowledge, furnished with letters of marque in the 
shape of a diploma; licensed in the words of these old docu 
ments to “sink, burn and destroy,” he starts out on his path ot 
devastation innocent of heart and purpose, but capable of doing 
incalculable harm to his patients as well as to his reputation an.! 
that of the profession to which he belongs. 

They do these things better in France and some other coun- 
tries. 

The old system of pupilage has much to recommend it, and 
I cannet refrain from expressing myself as being strongly in 
favor of the provision insisted on by some few colleges even in 
this country, that their students must pass the time between 
sessions in active practice under the supervision of a qualified 
experienced practitioner. 

This point has, I think, received altogether too little atten- 
tion at the hands of those responsible for the education of the 
modern veterinarian of America, and in the general interests 
of the profession | feel it my duty to urge this phase of the 
training question upon your consideration. 

Another matter which has been mentioned by previous presi- 
lents, but upon which I also have strong views, is that of the 
vanishing art of diagnosis. 

In no other profession, of which I know anything, is the art 
of close observation mentioned by Osler so superlatively essen- 
tial as it is in ours. 

The successful veterinarian should be a veritable Sherlock 
Holmes. The practitioner of human medicine can, as a rule, 
cross-examine his patient at will, and the importance to him of | 
this privilege is pretty clearly demonstrated by the helplessness 
which he too often displays when called upon to deal with in- 
fants er persons who have been rendered unconscious by in- 
juries or other causes. 

Our patients cannot tell us their sensations nor the history 
of any injuries which they may have received, and, this being 
the case, the veterinarian must become an expert in the art of 
interpreting the language of pain, as well as in noting the slight- 
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est departure from a norinal condition, a qualification which 
presupposes an intimate acquaintance with the latter. 

Too many of our young practitioners to- day depend almost 
entirely on the mucroscope, " ether in their own hands, or, more 
frequently, in those of some pathologist, who, with all his knowl- 
edge, may be devoid of practical experience or even of common 
sense. 

Wile yielding to no man in my regard for the modern 
pathologist and in respect for his work, I feel that I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the desirability of every practitioner 
heing able to reach a reasonably accurate diagnosis in most 
cases without microscopical aid. 

In this connection | cannot refrain from mentioning an in- 
stance which occurred not long ago, when a modern comparative 
pathologist declared that it was absurd for us to imagine that 
we had Dourine in Canada, inasmuch as the specific trypano- 
some of the disease had not then been detected in any of the 
cases under observation. 

On being asked by what means Dourine was recognized by 
ordinary observers one hundred years ago, his answer was 
scarcely as ready as his previous criticism. 

There are many practitioners in this room who successfully 
and safely diagnosed glanders and tuberculosis long before the 
specific bacilli of these diseases were known or rec nized. 

The modern scientist or super-scientist is very apt to forget 
inets of this kind and to occasionally make a serious mistake 
hy basing a negative opinion on a single smear or slide, which 
may happen to be free from the particular pathogenic germ for 
which he is looking. 

It is well to maintain a reasonable balance between science 
and practi ce, with perhaps a friendly leaning to the latter, in 
recognition of the old and well-established principle that in 
the ordinary work of life the practical man may get on fairly well 
without theory while the theoretical man without practice 1s 
almost certain to come to grief. 

As has been well said by one of our leading modern veter- 
inarians, “ Bacteriology is in its infancy—it counts its experts 
by tens, but its pretenders by hundreds. Hardly a disease ex- 
ists in which some imaginative person has not discovered a spe- 
cifie causal organism, and the guileless practitioner accepts their 
statements as though picking out a bacillus was as easy as sort- 


ing out papers from a hasket. There is only one safe rule in 
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bacteriology—never to believe any new discovery until it lias 
been verified by other workers, and not even then unless the 
corroborating bacteriologist is a member of a school or clique 
opposed to that of the original discoverer.” 

Our late lamented mentor, Dr. Roscoe R. Bell, some years 
ago reproduced from the same author as that from which the 
above a is taken, namely, Mr. William Hunting, I’. k. 
C. V.S., of London, who has perhaps done as much as any other 
man in the last three or four decades to maintain the dignity 
and augment the prestige of the veterinary profession in thie 
English-speaking world, the following words of wisdom: 

Carefui observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his 

skill dies with him. By recording his observations he adds to 

the knowledge of his profession and assists by his facets in build- 
ing up a solid edifice of pathological science.” 

These sayings should be taken seriously to heart by every 
veterinary practitioner 

In following the principle therein enunciated many expe- 
riences of but trifling value may be reported, but on the other 
hand, its neglect may lead to the loss of much information oi 
inestimable value. 

It is a matter for deep regret that the dates of the Interna 
tional Veterinary Congress, to be held at The Hague. tall so 
close to those of this meeting. Had this not been the case, | am 
satished that not only would many of our own members, now 
absent, have been with us, but that several of the leading lights 
of the profession in Britain and other European countries would 
also have honored us with their presence. 

The work of our profession in America is, year by year. de- 
~servedly commanding to a greater degree the respectful atten- 
tion of veterinarians in other parts of the world, and many of 
those whom I have met have expressed a strong desire to at- 
tend at least one of the meetings of this Association. 

[t is a common saying among our members that they never 
attend one of these meetings without feeling strengthened. re- 
freshed and better equipped for their professional labors. 
Our program on this occasion shows a long list of papers on 
interesting subjects by many of our most able and talented mem- 
bers, with which are interspersed not a few contributions from 
distinguished visitors; in fact, the time at our disposal will 
hardly suffice for the proper assimilation of the mass of mental 


pabulum which we are expected to absorb. 
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As I stated last year at Philadelphia, the time has, in my 
opinion, now arrived when it will be found profitable to divide 
the program into sections, so that each member may elect to 
listen to such papers as deal with the special lines of professional 
work in which he is most interested. 

I trust that the Executive Committee will consider this mat- 
ter, and in the event of the Association, as a body, approving of 
such a change, take the necessary steps to bring it about before 
the date of our next annual meeting arrives. 

I cannot close without expressing mv sincere and heartfelt 
appreciation of the work of the various officers, as well as of the 
several committees with whom I have been associated during 
the past vear. The devotion and energy of our capable sec- 
retary, the promptitude and reliability of our treasurer, and the 
painstaking work of the Publishing Committee, which has re- 
sulted in the production of what is perhaps the finest report yet 
issued, are worthy of special mention and high commendation. 

In conclusion, 1 can only express the hope that our forty- 
sixth annual meeting, held as it is in the great metropolis of the 
Middle West, whose very name has come to stand for energy 
and enthusiasm. and where our professional brethren have long 
enjoved well-deserved recognition, will, as there is now every 
indication of its doing, surpass in point of interest, as in number 
of those in atiendance, all previous gatherings, and that this asso- 
ciation will continue to prosper until. with every reputable veter- 
inarian on the continent enrolled under its banner, it reaps the 
rightful reward of its unselfish and public spirited labors and 
hecomes the actual governing body of the profession in America. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


The registration bureau, which the great numbers in attend- 
ance and the different times of arrival have made it necessary 
to substitute for the old custom of calling the roll, indicates the 
following male attendance from the different states, Canada and 
the Philippines, visitors included. 

ALABAMA—C,. A. Cary, Auburn. 

CALIFORNIA—R. A. Archibald, Oakland; P. H. Browning, 
San Jose: Perey W. Goodwin, Los Gatos; C. M. Haring, Berk- 
elev: F. H. MeNair, Berkeley. 

Canapa—S. Hadwen, Ottawa: C. J. Johannes, Harriston; 
D. MeCuaig, Me: Adam Jet., N. B.: C. D. McGilvray, Winnipeg, 
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Man.; W. C. McGuire, Cormwall; W. E. Martin, Winnipes, 
Man.; J. A. Stevenson, Gretna, Man.; F. Torrance, Winnipeg, 
Man.; J. G. Rutherford, Ottawa, Ont.; Thos. Thracker, Rentrevy, 
Ont.; EE. A. A. Grange, Toronto. 

Cotorapo—-Geo, H. Glover, Fort Collins; A. J. Savage, 
Colorado Springs: M. J. Woodliffe, Denver; Mark White, Den- 
ver; M. J. \Woodlitfe, Denver. 

Connecticut—H., H. Newcomb, Bridgeport ; Oscar Schreck, 
New Haven. 

Disrrict oF H. Bowl, Washington; R. 
Farrington, Washington; A. D. Melvin, Washington; John k. 
Mohler, Washington. 

Frortpa—F,. A. Overbay, Bartow. 

Georaia-—T. E. Jago, Athens, Ga. 

S. Alford, Paxton; F. E. Allen, Poplar Grove; 
L. H. Allen, Chicago; F. H. Ames, Mount Sterling; FF. H. An 
derson, Evanston: C. L. Ashbrook, Chicago; I. K. Atherton, 
Peoria; O. G. Atherton. Chicago; A. H. Baker, Chicago; S. 5. 
Baker, Chicago: H. C. Barth, Amboy: S. E. Bennett, Chicago: 
V.C. Best, Chicago; Joseph F. Black, Chicago: P. J. Brady, Chi 
cago; W. H. Brownlee, Little York; John L. Buo, Blue Island: 
J. L. Burkhart. Chicago; O. F. Butterfield, Libertyville; S. H 
Caldwell, Chicago; Harry W. Campbell. Waggoner; H. D. 
Chamberlain, Belvidere; F. \W. Christiansen, Chicago; C. Tr. W. 
Clausen, Chicago; FE. G. Cluts, Canton; T. W. Corkery, Urbana; 
J. H. Crawford, Harvard: F. B. Crowe, Chicago; E. Curran, 
Chicago: M. L. oo Chicago; W. A. Davidson, Chicago ; 
Edw. “Davieson. Chicago; F. H. Davis, Chicago; L. Enos Day, 
Chicago: C. E. Delle, Glia: J M. Dingman, Chicago; Geo. Dite- 
wig, Peoria; E. D. Douglass, Chicago; Chas. J. Dowdy, Green- 
vile: C. P. Draper, Arlington Heights; Sola B. Dunn, Chicago; 
Thos. H. Edwards, Chicago: David IF. Eggers, Chicago; R. A. 
Emmett, Chicago; W. A. Evans ( Health Com. of Chicago); H. | 
H. Fairbanks, Chicago: H. Fairfield, Danville; H. S. Farmer, 
Farmer City: A. L. Faunce, Chicago; Miss C. Ferriare, Jackson- 
ville; C. FE. Fidler, Canton; M. M. Fletcher, Hiopolis; C. B. Flil- 
craft, Oak Park; J. V. Foster, Chicago; T..J. Foster, Monticello; 
— R.P. Frans, Stronghurst; Chas. Frazier, Chicago: Geo. P. Frost, 
— Chicago: W. S. Gardner, Peoria: A. 2 Gieske, Barrington; C. 
_ G. Glendinning, Clinton; J. F. Gillespie, Tuscola; Jos. Godery, 
Chicago: Chr. F. Gruner, Chicago; E. W. Hanson, Chicago; J. 


_ G. Hayes, Freeport: C. L. Haywood, Waukegan; J. H. Heinen, 
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Chicago: Alex. Henderson, Aurora; H. Herron, Chicago; Mexi- 
milian Herzog, Chicago; Jacob A. Hey, Chicago; Frederick W. 
[1ill, Chicago; R. FF. Hoadley, Yorkville; Chas. E. Hodlick, Chi- 
cago; J. H. Hogan, Aledo; Wm. Hooton, Danville; B. I. Hub- 
= Decatur; Bentley F. Hudson, Moweaqua; J. Hudson, Chi- 
‘ago: Gus Huebun, Chicago; Joseph Hughes, Chicago; D. 
Hughes, ago; D. S. Jaffray, Jr., Chicago; J. S. Jeni- 
Chic: ago; | Jenkins, Henning “Johnson, Chi- 
cago; Jones, ‘Rochelle Geo. B. Jones, Sidell: J. M. Kaiser, 
‘Chicago: M. Kaylor, Barry; L Keene, Shabbonia ; >. 
‘Kennelley, Joliet; Ferne Keselring, Chicago; A. L. Kreutzer, 
Chicago; N. Krumenns, Chicago; O. J. Lanig an, Chicago; A. 
Legner, Leland; L. Lepplo, Chicago; W. B. Lewin, Rus- 
sell; W. W. Lichty, Woodstock; Chas. A. Linde, Chicago; Roy 
—C. Liners, Chicago; W. D. Linn, Holcomb; Obed H. Lintner, 
Mend ita: Miles Livingston, Herscher; C. M. Lombard, Chicago; 
A. McCormick, Chicago; Albert FE. McEvers, Chicago; W. 
MeWKellip, Chicago: Duncan McKenzie, Chicago; Chester A. Me- 
Killip, Chicago; G. B. MeWillip, Chicago; M. H. MeKillip, Chi- 
cago: A. M. M: ur, Streator; Jacob Man. Hercher; E. A. Manuel, 
Des Plaines; Daniel G. Marks, Chicago ; John H. Marsh, Chi- 
cago: W. F. Martin, Kankakee; C. D. Maulfair, McNabb; G. E. 
Maxwell, Chicago; W. H. Meadors, National Stock Yards; L. 
A. Merrillat, Chicago: C. J. Millen, Chicago; L. F. Miller, La 
Salle; S. H. Miller, Rock Island; C. C. Mills, Decatur; E. F. 
Mongean, Magnolia; H. J. Monegan, Manteo; J. L. Montooth, 
Neponset: F. J. Moreton, Chicago; Wm. J. Morgan, Seaton; 
Wm. H. Morris, Chicago: Fred W. Morrison, Berwyn; J. A. 
Morrisen, Chicago; R. C. Mvylno, Aurora; J. T. Nattress, 
Delevan; T. A. Newell. Chicago; John B. Newman, Elgin; 
John W. Nicholson, Morris; Raymond J. Note, Chicago; M. ae 
O'Donnell, Blue Island; Herbert F. Palmer, Chicago; H. S. 
Parker, Chicago: John M. Parks, Chicago; C. A. Passmore, 
Huntley; H. D. Paxson, Chicago: C. A. Pierce, Elgin; L. G. 
Pottle, Quincy; C. C. Pratt, Smithfield; H. A. Presler, Fairbury; 
E. L. Quitman, Chicago; L.. H. Quitman, Chicago; Phillip Quit- 
man, Chicago; J. H. Ragan, Morris; H. P. Rasmussen, Chicago; 
B. F. Ricebarger, St. Charles; W. Riedl, Chicago; H. M. Rine- 
hart, Bisadinsville- Hartwell Robbins, Chicago; James Robert- 
son, Chicago; E. E. Robinson, Mazon; A. M. Rockwell, Eleanor; 
John F. Ryan, Chicage; H. R. Ryder, Chicago; H. R. Schaefer, 
Charleston ; A. F. Schalk, Chicago: W. F. Scott, Oak Park; T.V. 
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Shearburn, Walnut; FF. A. Shepherd, Fairmount; B. E. Shermia:, 
Chicago; R. E. Shigley, Chicago; James Smellie, Eureka; A. \\. 
Smith, Farmer City; J. P. Somers, Chicago; Harold Sorby, Chi- 
cago; A. N. Sorlin, Chicago; C. H. Spangler, Lockport; J. ©. 
Stade, Decatur; J. C. Stewart, Danville; N. 1. Stringer, Paxton ; 
D. Tenchwick, Chicago; R. Thomson, Chicago; L. E. Thom) - 
son, Middletown; L. C. Tiffany, Springfield; A. C. Tillman, 
Earlville; H. C. Torgesen, Park Ridge; D. L. Travis, Vandalia; 
Daniel D. Tuerney, Chicago; RK. Van Orman, Chicago; J. L. 
Walcher, Nokemis; Robt. G. Walker, Chicago; G. F. Wasland, 
Chicago; J. W. Watson, Chicago; Cassius Way, Harvard; B. | 
Webster, Winchester; W. H. Welch, Lexington; George J. 
Wells, Chicago; L. A. Welton, Chicago; C. A. White, Chicago ; 
Phil White, Roberts; N. P. Whitmore, Gardner; M. P. Whitten, 
Chicago: C. L. Whittington, Niles; F. C. Willett, 
Wingert, Marengo; James Wilson, Chicago; Matthew Wilson, 
Waukegan; O. W. Winters, Arthur; W. B. Wise, Sheffield; J. 
H. Wolaver, Assumption; Albert C. Worms, Chicago; A. M. 
Wray, Richmond; George D. Young, Chicago; I. J. Leith, Chi- 
cago. 

InptAanA—VW. J. Armour, Goshen; J. L. Axby, ee: 
burg; F. A. Bolser, New Castle; O. L. Boor, Muncie; G. W. But- 
ler, Lafayette; D. K. Buzzard, Goshen; O. F. Cambell Flora ; 
A. B. Carter, Covington; Wm. C. Clevenger, Winchester; C. V. 
Connell. Decatur; R. A. Craig, Lafayette; E. E. Cunningham, 
Valparaiso: D. A. Dawson, Princeton; W. W. Deyden, Colum- 
bus; Geo. G. Ferling, Richmond; D. W. Fitch, Auburn; J. O. 
Greeson, Kokomo; L. A. Greiner, Indianapolis; H. M. Hamilton, 
Muncie; Mr. Hammond, Attica, Ralph Hammond, Attica; J. J. 
Herron, Tipton: Harvey J. Hannal, Rensselaer; Lee C. Hoover, 
Richmond: J. W. Klotz, Noblesville; W. H. G. Lampe, Indian- 
apolis: F. E. Lawton, Greencastle: John R. Mitchell, Evansville ; 
S. R. Ramsey, Terre Haute; G. H. Roberts, Indianapolis; J. C. 
Rodger, Anderson: Payson Schwin, Elkhart; T. A. Sigler, 
Greencastle: J. H. Snyder, New Harmony; F. S. Streng, Foun- 
taintown: James M. Tade, Vincennes: H. G. White, Kokomo; 
O. G. Whitesler, Huntington; Walter J. Williams, Franklin. 

Iowa—F. R. Ahlers. Lamotte: S. H. Bauman, Birming- 

ham: H. E. Bemis, Ames; Geo. A. Dodge, Northwood; Ira W. 
Edwards, Stuart; Herman Greeder, Ames; J. W. Griffith, Cedar 
Rapids: R. R. Hammond, Cherokee: Henry Hell, New Liberty: 
C. J. Heckard, Wheatland; C. J. Hinkley, Odebolt; Edward 
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Hiorstman, Sioux City; A. H. Joehuk, Charlotte; 5. H. John- 
ston, Carroll; Herbert Killips, Mt. Pleasant; N. A. Kipper, In- 
dependence; G. Lames, Dysart ; H. A. McIntire, Maquoketa; J. 
l!. Mcleod, Charles City; W. B. Niles, Ames; E. G. Piper, Ida 
Grove; N. M. Repp, Perry; Jas. Robertson, Monona; Geo. A. 
Scott, Waterloo; W. I. Sharp, Newton; H. Ll. C. Simpson, Deni- 
son; C. J. Sparks, Scully; H. M. Stevenson, Madrid; R. H. 
Stevenson, Sigourney; H. le. Talbot, Des Moines; A. J. Treman, 
Lake City: H. B. Treman, Rockwell City; T. H. Unger, Avon 
RKapids: Geo. M. Walron, Storm Lake; A. L. Wood, Hampton. 

KANsAS—-L. R. Baker, Kansas City; D. M. Campbell, To- 
peka; Leonard W. Gass, Manhattan; R. F. Eagle, Kansas City ; 
Chas. H. Jewell, Fort Riley; Jas. I. Pickett, Ashton; Chas. 
Saunders, El Dorado; F. S. Schoenleber, Manha 
Stouder, Manhattan. 

Kentrucky—IEd. P. Farley, Paducah; 
kinsville; W. E. A. Wyman, Covington. 

Loutstana—W. H. Dahymph, Baton 
Goodwin, New Iberia; H. O. Patterson, New Orleat 
Webb, Baton Rouge. 

Maine—Geo, F. Wescott, Portland. 

MaryLanp-——Wm. Dougherty, Baltimore; Herbert Hooper422 
Belair; F. H. Mackie, Baltimore. 

Massacuusetrs—Francis Abele, Jr., Quincy; H. B. Ham- 
ilton, New Bedford; Alex. McIntosh, Boston, Benjamin Pierce, 
Springfield; Jesse A. Viles, Lowell; J. F. Winchester, Lawrence. 

MicmGan—Harry Anderson, Grand Rapids; J. D. Bell, 
Lansing: H. L. Bellinger, Plainwell; F. M. Blatchford, 
Brighton; S. Brenton, Detroit: W. E. Coomer, Bay City; Hugo 
Cornehl, Detroit; C. C. Daubir, Sturgis; J. S. Donald, Bay City; 

I. G. Duff, St. Louis: C. H. Dunkley, Kalamazoo; Geo. W. 
Dunphy, Quincy; Dr. Elgas, Hartford; Thos. Farmer, Grand 
Plain: Wm. I. Francoise, Kalamazoo; G. D. Gibson, Adrian; W. 
T. Graham, Niles; Wm. Hansen, eo L. M. Hurt, Lan- 
sing: W. J. Johnson, Paw Paw; C. L. Jones, Monroe; James 
J. Joy, Detroit: T. F. Krey, Detroit; R. W. MacDonald, Flint; 
C. S. McGuire, Grand Rapids; A. H. Moody, Three Rivers; 
Robertson Muir, Grand Rapids; H. W. Nobles, Grand Ledge; 
FE. E. Patterson, Detroit: J. H. Pear, Saugatuck; R. D. Rice, 
Maple Rapids: W. J. Rooks, Zeeland; H. L. Schuh, Grand 
Rapids; Josef Schwartz, Bay City; C. C. Slaight, Macon; H. L. 
‘Smith, Albion: U. | S. Springer, Grand Rapids; Ak. Tiffany, 
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Monroe: Geo. Waddle, Kalamazoo; C. A. Waldron, Tecumse!, : 
J. C. Whitney, Hillsdale. 

Minnesota—J. P. Anderson, Rochester; Chas. E. Cotton, 
Minneapolis; R. LaPointe, Le Sueur; G. FE. Leech, Winona; C. ©. 
Lyford, Minnez Geo. MecGilling, Spring Valley; C. .\. 
Mack, Stillwater; C. A. Nelson, Brainerd; Andrew B. Niven. 
Albert Lea; a H. paste St. Paul; C. S. Shore, Lake City; 
S. H. Ward, Paul: M. S. Whitcomb, St. Paul. 

Mississipp Tait Butler, Starkville; James Lewis, Agricul 
tural College. 


. K. Babb, Kansas City; W. L. Boyd, Kansas 
City; F. F. oe Kansas City; Geo. E, Butin, Kansas City ; 
L. C. Champlain, Kansas City; W. F. Heyde, St. Louis; A. T.- 
Kinsley, Kansas City; L. M. Klutz, Clinton: H. J. Lemen, Kan-— 
sas City: Richardt Lyman, Kansas Citv; Hugh M. MeConne!l, 
Indenendence; B. W. Murphy, St. Joseph; T. B. Pote, St. Louis; 
C. N. Scott, Mound City: Stanley Smith, Columbia; S. Stewart, | 
Kansas City; Chas. R. Treadway, Kansas City; W. B. Welch, 
Marshall; J. S. ge Clayton; H. Jensen, Kansas City. 
NEURASKA—J. S. Anderson, Seward; G. H. Barter, Selma: 
O. FE. Bellew, “ome J. A. De Cow, Holdrege; Richard Eb- 
bitt, Grand Island: C. C. Hall, Omaha; W. D. Hammond, Blair; 
J. L. Hoylman, Franklin: P. Juckniess, Lincoln; Roy Lovell, | 
York: Chas. \. McKim, Norfolk: E. Guy Newton, Stamford ; 
W. E. Von Nordheim, Wahoo; Edwin O. Odell, Central City; 
Jas. L. Paxton, Omaha: John D. Sprague, David City; Wm. 
Thompson, Omaha; G. R. Young, Om: tha. 

Nevapa—\W. B. Mack, Reno. 
New Jersey—Thomas B. Rogers, Woodbury; J. Edwerd— 
Rowe, Summit: W. Runge, Newark: Thos. E. Smith, Jersey” 
City; L. E. Tuttle. Bernardsville. 

New Yorx-—W. L. Baker, Buffalo; Geo. H. Berns, Brook- 
lvn; H. G. Carpenter, Ithaca; David W. Cochran, New Yerk— 
City; J. F. De Vine, Goshen; Robt. W. Ellis. New York City; 
Jos. J. Estabrook, New York City; John L. Halloran, Stapleton; 
W. C. Hoilingsworth, Utica; Frank Hunt, Jamestown; W. H. 
Kelley, Rochester; Wm. Henry Kelly, Albany; Wm. F. Kirch- 
ner, New York City; Henry G. Lennox, Kingston; Frank J. 
Loomis, Phoenix; Edwin D. Lyen, Pike; H. D. Martin, Buffalo, 
R. A. McAustin, Brooklyn; W. !. McKinney, Brooklyn; V. AL 
Moore, Ithaca; C. B. Palmer, New York City; J. L. Robertson, 
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New York City; T. M. Tayior, New York City; Walter J. Tay- 
jor, Ithaca; L. R. Webber, Rochester. 
Norti G. Chrisman, Raleigh. 
Norru Dakora—W. S. Stinson, Grafton; D. W. Taylor, 
kenmare, 
Onto—I*. L. Anderson, Findlay; W. A. Axby, Harrison; 
J. H. Blattenberg, Lima; C. S. Bucher, Archbold; A. S. Cooley, 
Cleveland; J. D. Fair, Berlin; Paul Fischer, Columbus; C. E. 
lerrbey, Tiffin; Reuben Hilty, Toledo; H. Fulstow, Norwalk; 
A. D. Gruniill, Celina; F. B. Jackson, Camden; Joseph H. Jeff- 
erson, Chicago; A. J. Kline, Wauseon; M. C. McClain, Jerome- 
ville; John H. MeNeel, Columbus; H. H. Miller, Canton; John 
\. Newton, Toledo; T. W. Riddle, Columbus; I*. M. Saffray, 
Toledo; G. L. Schneider, Canton: Z. W. Seibert, Crestline; E. 
Hf. Shepard, Cleveland; H. H. Sparhawk, Akron; Albert M. 
taylor, Portal: M. W. Tritchler, Cincinnati; C. G. Vollmer, 
Lima; W. B. Washburn, Tiffin; G. C. Webb, Tallmadge. 
OxLAnoMA—L, Willyoung, Fort Sill. 
PENNsyLVANIA-—Chas. W. Boyd, Pittsburg; E. G. Britton, 
Butler: H. B. Cox, Philadelphia; M. W. Drake, Philadelphia ; 
A. &. Elkin, Smicksburg; Frank U. Fernsler, Lebanon; B. M. 
Freed, Sharon; S. H. Gilliland, Marietta; Oliver T. Hendren, 
Philadelphia; W. Horace Hoskins, Philadelphia; Philip K. Jones, 
Pittsburg: Thomas Kelly, Philadelphia; G. C. Kilgore, Philadel- 
phia; J. Stewart Lacock, Pittsburg; C. J. Marshall, Philadelphia ; 
Lee H. P. Maynard, Philadelphia; A. J. Mitchell, Erie; Otto G. 
Noack, Reading; J. FF. Olweiler, Elizabethtown; H. F. Pegan, 
Cochranton; E. C. Porter, New Castle; John Renkel, Philadei- 
phia; N. Rutenwald, Pittsburg; F. H. Schneider, Philadelphia; 
Schoerney. Philadelphia; F. C. Shoemaker, Philadelphia; 
Chas. W. Springer, Uniontown; Frank D. Warner, Philadel- 
phia; A. W. Wier, Greenville; W. E. Wight, Pittsburg. 
IstAnp—James M. Armstrong, Providence. 
Souti Carottna—Louis Friedheim, Rockhill. 
Soutn DaKxor,»—J. P. Foster, Huron; H. O. Moore, Rapid 
City. 
TENNEsSEE—J. S. Ardrade, Lebanon; C. E. Cooke, Clarks- 
| ville: J. Chappell Gill, Clarksville; A. O. Kenedy, Columbia; J. 
. W. Scheibler, Memphis; Geo. R. White, Nashville. 
Trxas—M. Francis, College Station; M. Guillaume, Ft. 
_ Worth; - Marstetler, College Station; Ernest M. Wiggs, 
Wichita Falls, 
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VeERMONT—--Robert Weir, Rutland. 
Viretntra—H. N. Holmes, Nortolk; W. B. Holmes, 
ford City; John Spencer, Blacksburg. 
Wasnincron—F,. B. Hadley, Pullman; B. Nelson, Spo- 
kane. 
Wisconstn-—l*. W. B. Achen, Kenosha; G. G. Adams, Eas: 
Trov: A. S. Alexander, Madison; J. S. Atkinson, Marinette: M. 
W. Brach, Hader Cornes; R. L. Brown, Janesville; F. FE. Burn- 
ham, Superior; O. A. Christianson, Luxemburg; B. L. Clark, | 
Monticello; D. B. Clark, Madison; W. G. Clark, Marinette; R. 
FE. Cochrane. Milwaukee; D. L. Cowgill, ————; C. A. Dead- 
man, Madison; H. F. Eckert, Markesan; O. H. Eleason, Omro: 
J. O. Festermacher, Campbellsport: R. S. Heer, Platteville; [1]. 
FE. Hensel, Arcadia; W. D. Hoard (ex-Governor), Ft. Atkinson: 
L. N. Larson, Whitehall; N. K. Larson, Whitehall; A. N. Law- 
ton, Brodhead; E. A. McCullough, Delavan; H. D. Pattison, [e- 
loit; W. H. Perrigo, Milwaukee; O. S. Phelps, Beaver Dam; I. 
W. Philp, Mineral Point; E. B. Rader, Clinton Junction; Prof. 
Rusel (Dem. Agr. Col.), Madison; Chas. Schmitt, Dodgeville: 
L. C. Tasche, Sheboygan; A. R. Tuckel, Darlington; J. P. West. 
Madison: W. A. Wolcott, Plymouth: L. A. Wright, Columbus. 
Wyominc—O. L. Prien, Laramie. 
MIsceLLANrEous—G. FE. Neson, Manila, P. I.; James Stew- 
art, Londonderry, Ireland: Chas. Ring, Auckland, New Zealand. 


LADIES IN ATTENDANCE, 


Mrs. O. G. Atherton, Chicago; Miss Atherton, Chicago; Mrs. 
A. H. Baker, Chicago; Miss Baker, Chicago; Miss Margaret — 
Baker, Chicago; Mrs. H. C. Barth, Chicago; Mrs. H. D. Cham- 
berlain, Belvidere, Ill.; Mrs. J. H. Crawford, Harvard, Ill.; Mrs. 
L. E. Day, Chicago; Mrs. C. P. Draper, Arlington Hts., IIl.; 
Miss Josephine Farmer, Farmer City, IlJ.: Mrs. A. L. Faunce, 
Chicago; Miss Faunce, Chicago; Miss ‘C. Ferriare, Jackson-— 
ville, Ill.: Mrs. C. B. Flileraft, Oak Park, Ill.; Mrs. A. G. Gieske, 
Barrington, II. ; Mrs. J. F. Gillespie, Tuscola, Ill. ; Miss Gillespie, 
Tuscola, Ill.: Mrs. Joseph Hughes, Chicago; Miss Helen 
Hughes, Chicago; Mrs. Henning Johnson, Chicago; Mrs. G. B. 
McKilip, Chicago: Mrs. O. H. Miller, Chicago ; Mrs. E. I. 
Dresher, Chicago: Mrs. A. Mckilip, Chicago; Mrs. M. 
Hi. McKilip, Chicago: Mrs. L. E. Maxwell, Chicago; Mrs. C. C. 
Mills, Chicago; Mrs. F. J. ~—Teeotin Chicago; Mrs. J. T. Natt- 
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ress, Delavan, Il.; Mrs. H. If. Palmer, Chicago; Mrs. John M. 
Parks, Chicago; Mrs. Parscn, Chicago; Mrs. H. A. Presler, 
Fairbury, lll.; Mrs. Ek. L. Quitman, Chicago; Mrs. P. Quitman, 
Chicago: Mrs. L. H. Quitman, Chicago; Mrs. H. R. Ryder, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. A. W. Smith, Farmer City, Ill.; Mrs. C. H. Spangler, 
Lockport, Hl.; Mrs. A. C. Tillman, Earlville, Ill.; Mrs. H. C. 
‘Corgersen, Park Ridge, Ill.; Mrs. Wentersten, Park Ridge, IIL; 
Mrs. J. L. Walcher, Nokomis, Ill.; Mrs. Cassius Way, Harvard, 
ill.; Mrs. W. H. Welch, Lexington, Il!.; Mrs. C. A. White, Chi- 
cago: Mrs. F. C. Willett, Henry, Ill.; Mrs. Albert O. Worms, 
Chicago; Mrs. W. J. Armour, Goshen, Ind.; Mrs. J. L. Axby, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Mrs. F. A. Bolen, New Castle, Ind.; Mrs. 
\V. A. Fox, New Castle, Ind.; Mrs. O. L. Boor, Muncie, Ind. ; 
Mrs. D. A. Dawson, Princeton, Ind.; Mrs. John R. Mitchell, 
Evansville, Ind.; Mrs. G. H. Roberts, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. 
|. H. Snyder, New Harmony, Ind.; Mrs. O. G. Whateslin, 
Huntington, Ind; Mrs. Geo. G. Terling, Ruhmero, Ind.; Mrs. 
Walter J. Williams, Franklin, Ind.; Mrs. C. J. Hinkley, Odebalt, 
lowa; Mrs. A. H. Joehnk, Charlotte. lowa; Mrs. L. J. Freman, 
Lake City, lowa; Mrs. H. A. McIntire, Maquoketa, Iowa; Mrs. 
A. L. Woods, Hampton, Iowa; Mrs. L. R. Baker, Kansas City, 
Kansas; Mrs. R. F. Eagle, Kansas City, Kansas; Mrs. Hamilton 
Cunningham, Kansas City, Kansas; Miss Esther Cunningham, 
Kansas City, Kansas; Mrs. Leonard W. Garr, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; Mrs. F. S. Schoenleber, Manhattan, Kansas; Mrs. K. W. 
Stouder, Manhattan, Kansas; Miss Graham, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; Mrs. F. H. Mockie, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Francis Ahele, 
_Jr., Quincey, Mass.: Mrs. J. F. Winchester, Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Mrs. J. D. Bell, Lansing, Mich.; Mrs. S. Brenton, Detroit, 
Mich.: Mrs. Geo. W. Dunpkey, Quincy, Mich.; Mrs. C. C. Dan- 
heo, Schrogis, Mich.; Mrs. J. S. Donald, Bay City, Mich.; Mrs. 
E. Hammond, Waterford, Canada; Mrs. V. S. Springer, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Miss Springer, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. Geo. 
Waddles, Kalamazoo, Mich.: Mrs. J. C. Whitney, Hillsdale, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Chas. E. Cotton, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Jean M. 
Cotton, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Edith M. Gibbons, Cleveland, 
O.: Mrs. G. E. Leech, Winona, Minn.; Mrs. Geo. McGillings, 
Spring Valley, Minn.; Mrs. W. H. Reynolds, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Mrs. M. S. Whitcomb. St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Tait Butler, Stark- 
ville, Miss.; Mrs. A. F. Kinsley, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Hugh 
M. McConnell, Independenct, Mo. : Mrs. B.H. Murphy, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Miss Murphy. St. Joseph. Mo.; Mrs. Stanley Smith, Co- 
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Mo.; Mrs. S. Stewart, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. W. Bb. 
Marshall, Mo.; Mrs. J. L. Hoylman, Franklin, Nel. 
Mrs. J. Edw. Rowe, Summit, N. J.; Mrs. W. Runge, Newark. 
N. J.; Mrs. L. E. Tuttle, Bernerdwell, N. J.; Mrs. Geo. I. 
Berns, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Nellie C. Berns, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. David W. Cochran, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Robt. W. E! 
lis, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Frank Hunt, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. H. Kelly, Albany, N. Y.; Miss Spanori, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Edwin D. Lyon, Pike, N. Y.; Miss Lyon, Pike, N. Y.; Mrs. R. -\. 
McAuslin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. V. A. Moore, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Walter J. Vaylor, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mrs. L. R. Wel 
ber, Rochester, N. Y.: Mrs. A. M. Taylor, Portal, N. D.; 
Mrs. F. E. Anderson, Findlay, O.: Mrs. IF. W. Garr, Find 
lay, O.; Mrs. W. A. Axby, Harrison, O.; Mrs A. J. Nline, 
Wauseon, O.; Mrs. John H. MeNeil, Columbus, O.; Mrs. 
John V. Newton, Toledo, O.; Mrs. M. W. Tritschler, Cin- 
cinnati, O.: Mrs. W. B. Washburn, Tiffin, O.; Mrs. N. B. Cox, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss H. McLaughlin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mis. 
Frank \W. Fernster. Lebanon. Pa.; Mrs. B. M. Freed, Sharon, 
Pa.: Mrs. W. Horace Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. C. J. 
Marshall, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Lett P. Maynore, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mrs. John Reichel, Philadelphia, Pa.: Mrs. A. W. 
Weir, Greenerlee, Pa.; Mrs. J. P. Foster, Huron, S. Dak.; Mrs. 
JT. W. Scheibler, Memphis, Tenn.: Mrs. Robert Weir, Rutland, 
Vt.; Mrs. F. E. Burnham. Superior, Wis.; Mrs. W. G. Clark, 
Mariette, Wis.: Mrs. H. FE. Eckert, Markeson, Wis.; L. 
N. Sorrow, Whitehall, Wis.; Mrs. O. S. Phelps, Beaver Dam, 
Wis. 


lumbia, 
Welch, 


NEW MEMBERS. 


{ 


Asa result of seven seatings of the Executive Committee 
during the several days of the Chicago meeting, 185 applications 
for membership were acted upon, of which number (including 
several reinstatements) 177 were recommended to the associa- 
tion for active membership, 5 rejected and 3 applicants permitted | 
to withdraw their applications, the final result being 177 names 

added to the roll of active members in the association as follows: 


Thomas FE. Anderson, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 
1907), Bedford, Towa: Claude L. Ashbrook, M.D.C., V.S. 
(Ontario Vet. College and Chicago Vet. College, 1907 and 


1908), Chicago, Ill.; William F. Brownell, M.D.C. (Chicago 


Vet. College, 1894), Little York, Ill.; O. F. Butterfield, M.D.C. 
College, 1896), Libertyville, Ill.; Oren 


(Chicago Vet. 


Alfred 
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Christianson, M.D.V. (Mckillip Vet. College, 1907), Luxem- 
bourg, Wis.; R. J. Coffeen, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 
iyob), Winton, Minn.; Elmer E. Cunningham, V.S. (Ontario 
\et. College, 1887), Valparaiso, Ind.; Gerald Pigott Dillon, 
D.V.S. (MeGill University, 1889), New Westminster, B. C.; 
A. Martin Eichelberger, Ph.B., D.V.M. (Cincinnati Vet. Col- 
lege, 1909), Blanchester, Ohio; Charles Frazier, B.S., M.D.V. 
(MecKillip Vet. College, 1902), Chicago, IIl.; Jesse Andrew 
Grau, D.V.S. (San Francisco Vet. College, 1908), S Salivas, Cal. ; 

F. M. Gray, M. D.V. (MckKillip Vet. “College, 1904), Battle 
Creek, Sask., Canada: William C. Hamilton. D.V.M. (Cincin- 
nati Vet. College, 1909), Cincinnati, Ohio; Thomas Batin Har- 
ries, V.S., M.D.V., V.M.D. (Ontario Vet. College, 1904; Mc- 
Killip, 1906), Caigary, Alberta, Canada; Bentley F. Hudson, 


M.D.V. (MeWillip Vet. College, 1906), Moweaquea, Ill.; George © 


Prentice Isbell, M.D.V. (MecKillip Vet. College, 1908), Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; David Smeaton Jaffray, Jr., M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. 
College, 1899), Chicago, Ill.; Charles W. Johnson, D.V.S. (Chi- 
cago Vet. College, 1887), Morgan Park, Ill.; Robert William 
Keepers, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1906), Chester, 
Pa.; Harry Ellis Kingman (Kansas City Vet. College, 1909), 
Fort Collins, Col.; Paul O. Koto, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 
1895), Forest City, la.; Andrew J. Kyle, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. 
College, 1907), Cozad, Neb.; Elmer L. Lull, D.V.S. (Kansas 
City Vet. College, 1909), Gothenberg, Neb.; Leo B. Michael, 
M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1903), Collinsville, Ill.; Charles 
J. Mulvey (MeGill University, 1894), Mooers, Clinton Co., 
N. Y.; Daniel Edward Murphy, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 
1908), Prairie du Sac, Wis.; 1. E. Newsom, B.S., D.V.S. (Kan- 
sas City Vet. College, 1909), Fort Collins, Col.; Charles B. 
Parker, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1906), Monticello, 
Minn.; Charles Pearson, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 
1903), Amarillo, Tex.; Edwin James Peck, M.D.V. (McKillip 
Vet. College, 19060), Great Falls, Mont.; George P. Rebold, 
D.V.M. (Cincinnati Vet. College, 1909), Cincinnati, Ohio; Wil- 
liam R. Richards, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1908), Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Robert Riddell, V.S. (Ontario Vet. College, 1880), 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada; ~— W. Rike, V.S. (Ontario Vet. 
College, 1889). Burlingame, Cal.; W. Boyd Robinson, D.V.M. 
(Cincinnati Vet. College, 1909), Mt. Sterling, Ky.; Arthur J. 
Savage, D.V.S. (Detroit College of Medicine, Vet. Dept., 1895, 
and Kansas City Vet. College, 1909), Colorado Springs, Col.; 
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Chas. H. Schultz, B.S., D.V.M., V.M.D. (Meclillip Vet. 

lege and Vet. Dept., University of Penn., 1905 and i 

Tacoma, Wash.; Thomas A. Sigler, V.S. (Indiana Vet. College 
1902), Greencastle, Ind.; Samuel L. Stewart, D.V.S. (Kansas 
City Vet. College, 1907), Kansas City, Mo.; Walter A. Sulli 
van (Mckillip Vet. College, 1907), Raleigh, N. C.; H. E. Tal- 
bot, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1895), Des Moines, la.; 


Joshua P. Thompson (Ontario Vet. College, 1891), Billings. 


Mont.; Alex Charles Topmiller, M.D.V. (McWillip Vet. Col 
lege, 1907), Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Seymour Jay Walkley, 


M.D.V. (McKillip Vet. College, 1907), Milwaukee, Wis.; F. C. | 


Willett, M. D.V. (Mckillip Vet. College, 1901), Henry, IIl.; 
John G. Wills, D.V.M. (New York State Vet. College, 1906), 
Chateaugay, N. Y.; George W. Wolaver, Jr., M.D.C. (Chicago 


Vet. College, 1905), Edinburg, F. R. Youree, M.D.V.— 


(Mckiilip Vet. College. 1909), Nashville, Tenn.; James L. 
Barber, M.D.V. (Melillip Vet. College, 1909), Tyndall, S. 


Dak.; George William Chapman, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. Col- | 


lege, 1908), Webster, S. Dak.; Joseph C. Christianson, M.D.C. 
(Chicago Vet. College, 1909), Mt. Vernon, S. Dak.; Harold 


M. Halverson, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1907), Yankton, _ 


S. Dak.: Thomas Henry Hicks, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 


1894), Milbank, S. Dak.: Nelson J. Mayer, M.D.C. (Chicago 


Vet. College, 1907), Mitchell, S. Dak. ; = Thomas <e ray, 
M.D.C. (Chicago \ ‘et. College, 1907), Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; 
Foster Harris Pierce, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1909), 


Faulkton, S. Dak.: Thomas Horner Ruth. B.S.. M.D.C. (Chi- | 
cago Vet. College, 1906), De Smet, S. Dak.: Ernest Downing — 


Sadler, M.D.C. (Chicago V et. College, 1909), Wagner, S. Dak. ; 
Charles Douglas Tuttle, M.D.C. (Chicago V - College, 1902), 


Canton, S. Dak. : Charles William Barrett. D.V.S. (N. Y. A. Vet. 


College, 1905), Pasadena, Cal.; David E. Buckingham, V.M.D. 


(Univ. of Penn., 1893), Washington, D. C.: Alonzo Henry 
Cheney, V.M.D. (Univ. of Penn., 1904), Miles City, Mont.; 


Roy A. Drake. D.V.S. (Ohio Veterinary College, 1896), Topaz, 
Cal.; Fred N. Elwell, D.V.M. (Iowa State College, 1902), Rapid 
City, S. Dak.; John Hutchinson, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. Col- 
lege, 1908), Salt Lake City, Utah; Thomas E. Maloney, V.S. 
(N. Y. College of Vet. Surgeons, 1889), Fall River, Mass. : 
Edward Albert Manwell, V. S. (N. Y. College of Vet. Surgeons, 
1895), Des Plaines, IIl.; Raymond C. Reed, Ph.B., D.V.M. (N. 
Y. State Vet. College. t901), Pine Plains, N. Y.: Walter Clar 
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Stewari, D.V.M. (lowa State College, 1907), West Union, Ia. ; 
John Marshall Young, D.V.S. (New York-American Vet. Col- 
lege, 1903), El Paso, Tex.; Orisimus G. Atherton (Kansas City 
Vet. College, 1893), Chicago, Ill.; Robert I. Bernath, V.S. 
(Ohio State University, 1907), Bluffton, Ohio; Louis P. Cook, 
D.V.S. (Ohio Vet. College, 1895), Cincinnati, Ohio; Louis N. 
Larsen, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1905), Whitehall, Wis. ; 
W.S. Lowe, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1907), Phoenix, 
Ariz.; James Lewis, B.S., M.D.C. (Chicago V et. College, 1903) 
(no residence given) ; John Fred Miller, D.V.S. (N. Y. State 
Vet. College, 1906), Albany, N. Y.;: John W. Nicholson, 
M.D.V. (McKillip Vet. College, 1909), Morris, Ill.; Henry 
Graham Patterson (Kansas City Vet. College, 1899), New Or- 
leans, La.; Thomas C. Paulsen (Chicago Vet. College, 1908), 
Baton Rouge, La.; Carl J. Scott, D.V.M. (Vet. Dept., Iowa 
State College, Rapid City, S. Dak.; George W. Stubbs, V.S. 
(Indiana Vet. College, 1900), Opelousas, La.; Frank R. Smythe, 
D.V.M. (Cincinnati Vet. College, 1909), Batavia, Ohio; Charles 
P. Sneed, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1909), Kansas 
City, Kan.; William H. Wallace, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. Col- 
lege, 1909), Kiowa, Kan.; Joseph F. Talbert, M.D.C. (Chicago 
Vet. College, 1903), Ke insas City, Kan.; Jesse P. F. Smith, 
A.B., D.V.S. (Xansas City Vet. College, 1906), Kansas City, 
Kan.: Abram N. Rebet, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 
1901), Kansas City, Kan.: Thomas A. Jones, D.V.S. (Kansas 


City Vet. College, 1904), Kansas City, Kan.; Charles B. Clem- 


ent, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1905), Rosedale, Kan. ; 
Earl C. Cannon, LL.B., D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 
1909), Live-Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Kan.; D. M. Camp- 


bell, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1907), Topeka, Kan. ; 


Conrad L. Nilson, D.V.S. (Kansas City Pig College, 1906), 
St. Joseph, Mo.: Alfred L. Bailey, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. 
College, 1904). Kansas City, Mo.: George E. Butin, D.V.S. 
(Kansas City Vet. College, 1905), Kansas City, Mo.; John D. 
Cooper, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1898), Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. Ross Cooper, D.V.M. (Iowa State College, Vet. Dept., 
1892), Kansas Citv, Mo.; William Wallace Eagle, D.V.S. (Kan- 
sas City Vet. College. 1906), Kansas City, Mo.: Ernest T. 


Faulder, D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1908), Kansas City, 


Mo.: Harry D. Freeman, D.V:S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 
1908), Kansas City, Mo.: Pleasant J. Huffman, D.V.S. (Kansas 
City Vet. College. 1909), Kansas City, Mo.; Philip Ritter, 
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D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1908), Kansas City, Mo.; 
Edward H. Schaefer, M.D., D.V.S. (INansas City Vet. College, 
1906), Kansas City, Mo.; John Lewis Zeiler, D.V.S. (INansas 
City Vet. College, 1909), Clayton, Mo.; Hartwell Robbins, 
D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1906), Chicago, Ill.; F. \\. 
B. Achin, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1907), Kenosha, Wis. ; 
John P. Anderson, V.S. (Ontario Vet. College, 1888), Roches- 
ter, Minn.; Aaron V. Johnson, V.M.D. (Indi: ana Vet. College, 

1907), New Albany, Ind.; Clarence Sylvester Bucker, M.D.V.., 
D.V.S. (McKillip and Grand Rapids, 1906 and 1908), Archi- 
bold, Ohio; Chester A. McWillip, M.D.V. Vet. Col- 
lege, 1909), Chicago, Ill.; George Ditewig, D.V.S. (Chicago 
Vet. College, 1891), Peoria, Ill.; Cassius Way, D.V.M. (N.Y. 
State Vet. College, 1907), Harvard, Ill.; James Smellie, M.D.C. 
(Chicago Vet. College, 1897), Eureka, Ill.; Matthew Edward 
Gleason, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1906), Gibson City, 
lll.; Thomas O. Shearburn, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 
1906), Walnut, Ill.; Alexander M. McKay, V.S. (Ontario Vet. 
College, 1893), Calgary, Alberta, Canada; J. E. Threadgill, B.S., 
D.V.M. (Vet. Dept., Ala. Poly. Institute, 1909), Troy, Ala.; 
J. Edward Rowe, D.V.S. (American Vet. College, 1893), Sum- 
mit, N. J.; Alpheus Lloyd Tyner, D.V.M. (Indiana Vet. Col- 
lege, 1909), Sharpsville, Ind.; Albert G. Gieske (Chicago Vet. 
College, 1906), Barrington, Il.: H. E. Torgersen, M.D.C. (Chi- 
cago Vet. College, 1908 ), Park Ridge, Ill.; Albert C. Worms, 
M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1896), Chicago, IIl.; Ray Davi- 
son Rice, M.D.C. (Chicago Vv et. College, 1909), Maple Rapids, 
Mich. ; Charles W. Boyd, V.M.D. (Univ. of Penn., 1895), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Harry L. Keene, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 
1906), Sh abbona, Ill.; Fred J. Leith, M.D.V., M.D.C. (Me- 
Killip Vet. College and Chicago Vet. College, 1893 and 1898), 
Chicago, IIl.; S. H. Miller, M.D.V. (McKillip Vet. College, 
1902), Rock Island, Ill.; Frederick B. Hadley, D.V.M. (Ohio 
State University, 1907), Columbus, Ohio; Arthur J. Legner, 

M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1909), Leland, IIL; John & 

Hoyhnan, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1903), ’ Franklin, 
Neb.; Ernest A. White, V.M.D. (Univ. of Penn., 1897), New 
Orleans, La.; William Francis Jones, D.V.M. (Vet. Dept., Ohio 
State University, 1896), McCook, Neb.: Leonard Collins, 
D.V.S. (Kansas City Vet. College, 1908), Stanton, Neb. ; Walter 
Morrow Haag, M.D.V. (McKillip Vet. College, 1903), New 
Orleans, La.; H. L. Schuh, D.V.M. (Ohio State University, 
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iyoO), Marietta, Ohio; Albert J. Noonan, M.D.V. (MckKillip 
\et. College, 1908), Bernard, la.; L. J. Leppla, M.D.V. (Me- 
Killip Vet. College, 1905), Chicago, Ill.; R. C. Calkins, M.D.C. 
(Chicago Vet. College, 1908), Fairbury, Ill.; G. J. Behrens, 
\M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1908), Evansville, Ind.; Fred 
Foster, M.R.C.V.S. (Glasgow R.C.V. Surg., 1881), Jolo Jolo, 
William J. Francoise, M.D.V. (Meckillip Vet. College, 
iyo8), Kalamazoo, Mich.; Henry F. Eckert, M.D.C. (Chicago 
Vet. College, 1896), Markeson, Wis.; Adrian V. Hall, V.M.D. 
(Pennsylvania, 19060), \Washington, D. C.; Fred M. Hayes, 
D.V.M. (Kansas State Agr. College, 1908), Manhattan, Kan. ; 
Alexander Morrison Mair, V.S., M.D.V. (Ontario, 1904), 
Streator, Ill.; Chas. I. Thwing, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 
i8g5), Terre Haute, Ind.; J. M. Kaiser (Chicago Vet. College, 
1go3), Chicago, Ill.; John Keppel, M.D.V. (MecKillip Vet. Col- 


lege, 1902), Kansas City, Kan.; Daniel G. Marks, M.D.C. (Chi- 


cago Vet. College, 1907), Chicago, Ill.; Albert M. Meade, 
D.V.S. (kansas City Vet. College, 1909), Kansas City, Kan. ; 
Hubert Otis Moore, D.V.M. (Indiana Vet. College, 1907), 
Rapid City, S. Dak.; Samuel Valentine Ramsey, D.V.S. (Chi- 
cago Vet. College. 1889), Terre Haute, Ind.; James Ragan, 
M.D.V. (MeRillip, 1900), Morris, Iil.; Ernest J. Walsh, V.S. 
(Ontario Vet. College, 1891), Willow City, N. Dak.; Scott 
Wisner, B.S., D.V.S. (Colorado Agr. College, Vet. Dept., 
1909), Ft. Collins, Col.; Leshe A. Wright (Ontario Vet. Col- 
lege, 1890), Columus, Wis.; Thos. J. Foster, D.V.M. (Ohio 
Vet. College, 1909), Monticello, Ill.; Paul C. Hurley, D.V.M. 
(Cincinnati Vet. College, 1908), Cincinnati, Ohio; Arthur Cal- 
vin Foos (Ontario Vet. College, 1887), Hazleton, Pa.; John F. 
Halloran, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1902), Stapleton, 
N. Y.; Rufus S. Heer, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1891), 


-Plattenville, Wis.; Chauncey Depew Maulfair, M.D.C. (Chicago’ 


Vet. College, 1902), McNabb, IIl.; William J. Rook, V.S. (On- 
-tario Vet. College, 1894), Holland, Mich.; Max W. Brach, V.S. 

(Indiana Vet. College, 1900), Hale's Corners, Wis.; Jay P. 
West, M.D.V. (McKillip Vet. College, 1907), Madison, Wis. ; 
Walter A. Wolcott, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 1904), Ply- 
mouth, Wis.; David Bert Clerk, M.D.C. (Chicago Vet. College, 
1903), Janesville, Wis.; Fred \W. Phips (Ontario Vet. College), 
Mineral Point, Wis.; Edward B. Rader, M.D.V. (McKillip Vet. 
College, 1908), Clinton Junction, Wis. ; George M. Funkhouser, 
M.D.V. (McKillip Vet. College, 1908), Lafayette, Ind.; Frank 
~B. Jackson, D.V.M. (Cincinnati Vet. College, 1906), Camden, 
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Ohio; Harry Calvin Crawford, V.M.D. (Univ. of Penn., 1909 ), 
Manchester, N. H.: Charles R. Treadway, D.V.S. (Kansas City 
Vet. College. 1905), Kansas City, Mo.; Charles Saunders Bree:|, 
M.D.V. (Harvard University School of Veterinary Medicine, 
1887). Omaha, Neb. { Reinstatement. ) 


HONORARY MEMBER. 


In consideration of the position taken by the Hon. W. 1D. 
Hoard, of Ft. Atkinson, Wis., on the question of tuberculosis, 
and his early endorsement of the tuberculin test for the contro! 
and suppression of that disease, and his splendid efforts in aid- 
ing a solution of this great world-wide problem, which merits the — 
approbation of the entire country and the recognition of the | 
American Veterinary Medical Association, he was unanimously 
elected to honorary membership. 


CABLEGRAMS. 


** Paris. 


J. G. Rutherford, President American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ili. 


“Warmest greetings and friendliest congratulations to all. 
LIAUTARD.” 


Chicago, September 7, 1900. 
“A. Liautard. Paris, France. 
“ Sincere congratulations. We rejoice in your added and 
well-earned honors. 


* AMERICAN VETERINARY Mepicat ASSOCIATION.” 


* Paris, September 9, 1909. 


“Veterinary Association, Palmer House, Chicago. 


“Thanks for congratulations. 
LIAUTARD.”’ 


—— 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


Secretary Lyman’s report, aside from a brief mention of the 
receipts, disbursements and present income of the association for 
the fiscal year ending September, 1909, was devoted principally 
to a brief resume of matters that had come to his attention which 
he believed might lend an influence in the future welfare of the 
association. This report will be given in detail in the published 

proceedings of the association. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Treasurer White had a detailed report, printed and bound, 
inuch in the form of a bank report, on the front cover page of 
which the title, ‘The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Treasurer’s Report, Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
Illinois, September 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1909,” appeared. Within the 
hook, under the heading “‘ Report of Treasurer,” is listed, first, 
the receipis, which, with the balance in bank at the time of last 
year’s report, aggregate $4,524.37. A detailed list of disburse- 
ments followed, aggregating $2,491.28, leaving a balance in 
hank of $2,033.09. In the centre of the last page, facing the 
hack cover page, the following puts the finishing touch to Dr. 
\White’s official report: 

To the Finance Committee of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association: 

Gentlemen: This certifies that Geo. R. White, Treasurer, 
has on deposit with the State Trust Company, to the credit of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, two thousand 
thirty-three and nine one-hundredths dollars ($2,033.09). 

EpGAR MaGNess, President. 

Nashville, Tenn., September 2, 1909. ra 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
Chicago, September 9, 1909. 


An examination of the Secretary’s books to September 3, 
1909, shows: 


$145.15 
Cash collected since Sept. 3, 1909...... 882.10 


Total amount in the hands of Secretary | $1,027.25 


= 
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The books of the Treasurer show the 
following receipts and disbursements for 
the past year: 


Total receipts........ $4,524.37 


Total amount to the credit of the A. V. 
M. A. now in the hands of the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. $3,060.34 


Respectfully submitted, 
QO. I. Dyson, Chairman. 
Cias. kk. Corron, 

C. J. Marsuau, 


COM MITTEE 


ON DISEASES. 


Mr. President and Members of the Association: 
The Committee on Diseases has, after a careful considera- 
tion of its duties, decided as in previous years, that it could 
render the association greater service by supplementing a short 
general report by individual papers. The reasons for each mem- | 
ber presenting a separate communication for which he alone is 
responsible are obvious. In a previous report they have been 
enumerated and consequently need not be reviewed here. In 
compliance with a resolution of the association passed at its last | 
meeting, the individual papers deal for the greater part with 
different phases of one disease. 
The disease which seemed most worthy of consideration by 
d the association at this time was rabies. As this infection, be- 
cause of its wide prevalence, great economic and sanitary impor- 
tance, and easy elimination, should not exist in this country, 
and, further, because its control will be accomplished largely 
_ through the efforts of veterinarians and officials having in charge 
- the control of animal diseases, it seems highly important that 
the veterinarians here assembled should not only be familiar with 
it but also that they should take decisive steps towards its eradi- 
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The titles of the papers which supplement this general report 
‘Diagnosis of Rabies, Its Spread and Methods of Control 
in New York State.” V. A. Moore, Ithaca, N. Y. 

* The Nature, Cause and Prevalence of Rabies.” J. R. Moh- 
ler, Washington, D. C. 

“ Rabies in Canada.” Charles H. Higgins, Ottawa. 

Owing to the absence of Dr. Higgins, Dr. Mohler was asked 
to read a paper on the transmission of rabies through milk and 
meat, and the prevention of the disease from a [Federal stand- 
point. 
“ Infectious Equine Anemia.” A. T. Kinsley, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

‘Infectious Diseases from the Veterinary Inspector's Point 
of View.” L. E. Day, Chicago, IIl. 

A number of matters pertaining to the presence of infectious 
diseases of animals and their control have attracted the attention 
of the veterinary profession during the last year. The Inter- 
national Congress on Tuberculosis brought out many important 
observations and experiences in the control of cattle tuberculosis. 
The paper by A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, on the extent of this disease in the cattle of this country, 
furnishes material for our most careful consideration. In view 
of the great economic and sanitary significance of this disease to 
the live-stock industry and the many factors that must of neces- 
sity be accounted with in formulating successful methods for its 
eradication, this committee respecttully recommends for the con- 
sideration of the association the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to report at our next meeting on the most effective and 
feasible methods or systems to be recommended to both officials 
and cattle owners for eliminating this fearful scourge of cattle. 
\hatever opinions may be entertained regarding its transmission 
to man, bovine tuberculosis is fundamentally a disease of cattle 
and the responsibility of its treatment-and control should and 
does rest upon the veterinary profession. During the vear there 
has been legislation in a few states relative to the control of the — 
use of tuberculin. It is too early to speak of the value of these 
laws in checking the spread of tuberculosis. 

The appearance for the third time in this country 
foot-and-mouth disease and the discovery of the source 


* Published under head of “ Original Articles.” 
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infection throug imported vaccine is a matter worthy of atten- 
tion. No less important, however, was the demonstration «i 
the efficiency of the State and Iederal authorities in checking 
its spread and promptly eradicating it from the country. ‘lhe 
effective work in eliminating this accidentally introduced disease 
suggests the possible ability of the veterinary profession in con- 
junction with public officials to devise ways and means by which 
those affections which have become more widespread, such «as 
rabies, glanders, tuberculosis, and hog cholera, could also be 
exterminated. 

The attention of the veterinary profession in America his 
again been called to the granular venereal disease, or infectious 
vaginal catarrh in cattle. Although Raebiger described this 
disease very accurately and pointed out its treatment in the Apri! 
issue of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW In 1907, it did no 
seem to attract the notice of the veterinarians to a disease which 
for the moment is receiving considerable attention in lurope. 
especially Switzerland. In the fall of 1908, Dr. J. G. Wills, of 
Chateaugay, N. Y., found a severe vaginitis in two herds of 
cows. In these herds there were both abortion and _ sterility. 
He reported the condition to Dr. W. L. Williams at the New 
York State Veterinary College. Dr. Williams visited the place 
with Dr. Wills and identified the disease as that deseribed by 
Kuropean writers as granular vaginitis. The significance of this 
affection in the production of abortion and sterility is not satis- 
factorily determined. J¢uropean veterinarians who have studied 
the disease are not agreed on this point. The interesting di- 
coveries and results of experimental work by Sir John Me 
Fadyean and Dr. Stewart Stockman, of the Departmental Com 
mittee appointed by the British Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, on infectious abortion, are very significant and must no! 
be overiooked in the interpretation of the effect of this recently 
observed vaginitis. The disease is under investigation, and we 
hope that in due time reliable data may be obtained regarding 
its actual importance in this country. It is recommended that 
all members of the association who are engaged in cattle practice 
will carefully study this granular vaginitis, especially in its rela- 
tion to abortion, sterility and milk ‘saudueine. 

During this past winter attention was attracted to a disease 
of sheep in Montana and Wyoming which, on account of the 
lesions occurring on the lips and legs of the affected animals, 
led sheep men and others to suspect that the affection was foot- 
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wid-mouth disease, which at that time was prevailing in certain 
lastern states. An investigation of this disease showed it to 
be a form of necrobacillosis which was characterized by the for- 
mation Of ulcers and crusts on the lips and legs and known 
locally as lip-and-leg ulceration.. ‘There is also a venereal form 
ol the infection known as ulcerated sheath and ulcerated vulva, 
which exhibits similar lesions on the sheath, vulva, under-side 
of tail and perineal region, but likewise to the necrosis bacillus. 
This disease, which has been smouldering in that section of the 
\Vest for several years, seems to have broken out with greatly 
icreased vigor during the past winter, requiring the adoption 
oft rigid sanitary measures by the lederal and State authorities. 

The disease in horses known as infectious anzemia has re- 
ceived considerable attention during the last year. As this af- 
fection has but recently come into recognition as an infectious 
malady, one member of the committee will present in an indi- 
vidual paper recently discovered facts concerning: it. 

The infectious diseases of poultry have received considerable 
aitention during the last year. While heretofore the maladies 
of fowls have not been considered to any great extent by veter- 
inarians, the time has come when it seems to be the duty of the 
veterinary profession to endeavor to master and to learn how to 
control the infectious diseases of the feathered tribes. ‘They are 
causing annually the loss of millions of dollars’ worth of fowls, 
and, gener: lly speaking, this falls upon those least able to bear 
it. It is recommended, therefore, that veterinarians, for the pur- 
pose of prevention, give more attention to such scourges of poul- 
try as avian tuberculosis, chicken cholera, fowl typhoid, diph- 
thera or roup, infectious entero-hepatitis and the various para- 
sitisms. When the veterinary profession learns how to control 
these pests it will add millions to the value of its service to the 
country. 

In addition to the recommendations already made, the com- 
nuttee urges somewhat emphatically the great importance of in- 
creased interest in the study, treatment and control of the dis- 
cases of da ury cattle. 

Respectfully submitted, 
V. A. Moore, Chairman. 
J. R. Monuer, 
Hl. HiGGins, 
A. T. KINSLEy, 
Day. 
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COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 
~ American Veterinary Medical Association: 

The Committee on Legislation begs leave to submit the fo!- 
lowing report for the year 1908-9: 

During the year the committee has had considerable corre- 
spondence with veterinarians throughout the country relative to 
pure food legislation and have been able to furnish copies of 
laws and regulations governing the traffic in meat and milk. 
All over America there seems to be an awakening to the subject 
of the milk supply of cities, and, fortunately, our profession is 
prepared to meet this demand and is furnishing inspectors oi 
milk and dairy farms for many cities. 

Concerning army veterinary legislation, your committee can 
only report the usual result—failure. 

During the past regular session of Congress no legislation 
of importance on military matters was presented. Your com- _ 
mittee was given to understand early in the session that nothing _ 
would be expected of Congress during the term, and accordingly 
did not attempt any organized work, but merely kept up a healthy 
interest by the Military Committee. 

The same bills to increase the efficiency of the veterinary 
service of the army were introduced in both Senate and House 
as were introduced at an earlier session. The disability clause 
was not included in the bill as introduced, inasmuch as it was 
not in the War Department bill, and while such a clause was” 
approved by the former Secretary of War, it will be necessary 
to have it added to the bill while it is in the committee. During | 
the special (tariff) session, the same bill was introduced in the > 
House as was presented to the Military Committee in the Six- 
tieth Congress (1907-8), H. R. 11790. In the Senate, Senator 
Warren introduced a new bill, S. 1692—Sixty-first Congress, 
First Session. It is worded slightly different from the original 
War Department bill, but practically covers every point in it. 

Your committee has written to many of the army veter- | 
inarians to get their views regarding this last bill. One or two | 
have responded, but those most interested have not as yet been 
heard from. Ten years is still considered the minimum service | 
by which an army veterinarian is given any consideration re-— 
garding retirement before an examination board on account of | 
wounds, disabilities, or diseases contracted in the line of duty, 
whereby he would be retired should he be unable to pass the 
physical examination satisfactorily. 
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Inasmuch as the only army veterinarian your committee is 
aware of who is physically disqualified has less than ten years’ 
service, this bill seems to be an unjust one, and will be so con- 
sidered unless advised by the association to the contrary. Unless 
the disability amendment favored by a former Secretary of War 
is added to these veterinary bills, your committee will antagonize 
them during the next session of Congress in December. 

Many of the army veterinarians are very lukewarm regard- 
ing these bills as they have great hope of a bill now being pre- 
pared bv the general staff for the reorganization of the army. 

Your committee believes that it will be a long time before 
Congress will again consider any general reorganization of the 
army, hence those veterinarians who are building their hopes on 

such legislation must have plenty of patience. It seems better 
to urge the adoption of the present bills if properly amended, as 
they will then contain clauses covering retirement for age and 
disability, and these seem to be the paramount features at present. 


Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


—6oth Congress, Ist Session. 


H. R. 11790. 
In truce House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
January 6, 1908. 


Mr. Hull, of Iowa, introduced the following bill, which was 
| referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 


to be printed. 


To increase the efficiency of the veterinary service of the army. 
BEIT ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS AS- 
SEMBLED, That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint veterinarians in the army, not exceeding two for each 
regiment of cavalry and one for each battalion of field artillery. 
Sec. 2. That, except as hereinafter provided in sections five 
and six, no person shall be eligible for appointment as a veter- 
inarian who is not a citizen of the United States, unmarried, 
_ between twenty-one and twenty-seven years of age, and a grad- 


Very respectfully, 
J. P. TURNER, 
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uate of a veterinary college of good standing. Nor, except as 
hereinafter provided in sections five and six, shall any person 
be appointed until he shall have passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion under such regulations as may be established by the Presi- 
dent as to habits, moral character, mental and physical ability, 
education, professional qualifications, and general fitness for the 
service. 

Sec. 3. That, except as hereinafter provided in sections five, 
six, and seven, each of the veterinarians appointed under this act 
shall have the pay and allowances of a second lieutenant, 
mounted: Provided, That after ten years’ service as veterin- 
arians each shall have the pay and allowances of a first lieu- 
tenant, mounted: Provided further, That, except as hereinafter 
provided in sections five, six, and seven, this increase of pay and 
allowances shall not accrue until the veteriarian has passed a 
satisfactory examination as to professional, moral, and physical 
qualifications, under such regulations as shall be established by 
the President. 

Sec. 4. That the veterinarians appointed under this act shall 
be on the same footing as commissioned officers of the army as 
to tenure of office, retirement, pensions, and increase of pay, and 
in all respects shall be governed by the Rules and Articles ot 
War as are commissioned officers of the army. 

Sec. 5. That veterinarians now in the service who have served 


- as veterinarians honorably and faithfully not less than fifteen 
-- years shall be first eligible for appointment under this act and 


may be appointed without examination: Provided, That it any 
veterinarians falling within the description of this section shall 
have reached the age of sixty-four years before the date of the 
approval of this act the President may, and he is hereby author- 
ized to, appoint and immediately retire them. 

Sec. 6. That veterinarians now in the service who have 
served as veterinarians less than fifteen years shall be next 
eligible for appointment, subject to examination, as provided by 
this act, and no siftbsequent examination shall be required for 
those so appointed who shall have served as veterinarians not 
less than ten years at date of appointment. 

Sec. 7. That veterinarians now in the service who shall be 
appointed under this act shall be entitled to credit for all honor- 
able and faithful prior service in the army as veterinarians in 
determining their status under the provisions of sections three, 
four, five, and six of this act. BC 
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Sec. 8. That all veterinarians now in the service who shall 
not be appointed under the provisions of this act shall be dis- 
charged from the army, by the Secretary of War, with three 
months’ pay. 

Sec. 9. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with the 
provisions of this act be, and are hereby, repealed. 


Gist Congress, Ist Session. 
S. 1692. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
April 15, 1909. 


Mr. Warren introduced the following bill, which was read twice 


and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. _ 


A BILL* 

To increase the efhciency of the veterinary service of the army. 

Be If ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS As- 
<EMBLED, That hereafter the President shall have authority to 
appoint veterinarians in the army, not exceeding two for each 
regiment of cavalry, and one for each battalion of field artillery, 
and all veterinarians so appointed shall be on the same footing 
as that of commissioned officers of the army in respect to tenure 
of appointment, retirement, pensions, increase of pay, and sub- 
jection to the rules and articles for the government of the armies 
of the United States, but, except as hereinafter provided, no 
person shall be appointed a veterinarian in the army unless he is 
a citizen of the United States, unmarried, not under twenty-one 
nor over twenty-seven years of age, a graduate of a veterinary 
college of goc ul ste nding, and shall have passed satisfactorily an 
examination to be prescribed by the President: Provided further, 
That veterinarians now in the army who have served honorably 
and faithfully as such not less than fifteen years shall be the first 
persons eligible to appointment under the provisions of this act 
and may be appointed without regard to any of the restrictions 
thereof, and if any such veterinarians now in service shall have 
reached the age of sixty-four years before the approval of this 
act the President may appoint them veterinarians and imme- 


* This bill was printed in September issue vo REVIEW (Army Vet. Dept.) with comment 
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diately place them on the retired list with the retired pay of « 
first lieutenant, mounted: Provided further, That veterinarian- 
now in the army who have served honorably and faithfully a- 
such less than fifteen years shall be the next persons eligible fur 
appointment under the provisions of this act, and may be ap- 
pointed without regard to any of the restrictions thereof excep)! 
the restriction as to examination; but no subsequent examinatior 
shall be required for any veterinarian now in the army who shal! 
be appointed under the provisions of this act and who shall have 
served as such veterinarian for ten years or more at the date of 
his appointment, and any such veterinarian who shall have served 
honorably and faithfully as such for ten years or more at thie 
date of his examination for appointment under the provisions 
of this act, and shall be found on such examination to be dis- 
qualified for active service by reason of wounds or other dis- 
ability incurred in service and in the line of duty, shall be placed 
on the retired list with the retired pay of a first lieutenant, 
mounted: Provided further, That of the veterinarians who shall! 
be appointed under the provisions of this act, those who are 
now veterinarians in the army and have served as such not less 
than ten vears, and those who hereafter, on completing ten years 
of service as veterinarians in the army, shall pass a satisfactory 
examination to be prescribed by the President, shall have the pay 
and allowances of first lieutenants, mounted, and all other veter- 
inarians on the active list of the army shall have the pay and 
allowances of second lieutenants, mounted: Provided further, 
That hereafter all veterinarians who shall be appointed under 
the provisions of this act shall, in determining their status and 
rights under this act or anv other law, be entitled to credit for 
all honorable prior service rendered by them as veterinarians 
or veterinary surgeons in the army, and all veterinarians now 
in the army who shall not be appointed under the provisions of 
this act shall be discharged by the Secretary of War with three 
months’ pay. 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 


IVhereas, In the death of Dr. Sidney L. Hunter on February 
27, 1909, the profession has suffered a great loss: since he was 
among our list of workers in the advancement of the profession. 
He graduated from the Ontario Veterinary College in 1887, and 
later from the Kansas City Veterinary College, and at the time 


of his death had been a member of the faculty of the above- 
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named college for sixteen years. Owing to his grand work for 
long time in the army service school at Fort Leavenworth, | 
IXansas, the profession in the army owes to him a debt of grati- 
tude second to none. He was a man that our profession could ill 
atford to lose, being stricken in the height of professional ambi- 
tion. He was buried with both military and masonic honors. 
Resolved, That this Association extend to the bereaved fam- 
ily of the deceased a copy of this resolution and that it be in- 
scribed upon our records. 
IVhercas, In the death of David J. Dixon, who died July 26, 
in Hoboken, N. J., this Association lost a member of the Honor _ 
Roll, a graduate of the American Veterinary College, an earnest, 
trustworthy practitioner of the profession. He was buried with 
masonic honors. 
Kesolved, That this Association extend to the bereaved fam- 
ily of the deceased a copy of this resolution and it be inscribed 
upon our records. 
J. F. Wincnester, Chairman. 
WILLIAM 
SESCO STEWART. 
R. W. Extts. 


J. L. Ropertson. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions was submitted 
the general meeting and adopted. 
The International Congress on Tuberculosis, Held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1908. 


I} hereas, The International Congress on Tuberculosis, which 
was held in Washington, D. C., September 21 to October 3, 1908, 
had, for the first time in such international congresses on the 
disease, a separate section on Tuberculosis in Animals and Its 
Relations to Man, and 


IVhercas, That section of the Congress was attended by a 
large body of the members of this Association, by agricultural- 
ists, national and state sanitary officers, celebrated members of 
the human medical profession, and distinguished foreigners from 
many lands, whereby a feeling of good will was engendered, to- 
gether with a deepened sense of the benefits of the veterinary 


_ profession to mankind, therefore be it a 
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Resolved, That we heartily thank the officers of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, who 
added the separate section in the International Congress referred 
to; that we most sincerely express the hope that there be similar 
separate sections on Tuberculosis in Animals and Its Relations t» 
Man in all! future International Congresses on this disease; that 
a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to Dr. Farrand, Secre- 
tary of the National Asseciation for the Study and Prevention oi 
Tuberculosis. 

Rabies. 

Whereas, Rabies is spreading with alarming rapidity in this 

country, be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that to eradi- 
cate this infectious disease all dogs when running at large should 


be muzzled, and that all dogs appearing off the premises of their 
; owners without such muzzle properly adjusted should be de- 
stroved. 

Dairy, Meat and Milk Inspection. 


Whereas, Municipal dairy, milk and meat inspection is being 
| ~ extended with encouraging rapidity, be it 
7 Resolved, That this Association considers this matter one of 
; a SS most important before the people to-day, in the interests of 
the public health, especially the babies, and be it further 

Resolved, That this Association urge its members and the 

veterinary profession generally to promote the education of the 

public to the appreciation of the advantages of dairy, milk and 
meat inspection. 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Whereas, The Bureau of Animal Industry, by the invaluable 
assistance rendered to the several states in which contagious foot 
and mouth disease recently occurred, has promptly st imped out 
this highly contagious disease, therefore, 


} 


Be it Resolved, That this Association hereby endorses its 
2 in connection therewith, and 


Be it further resolved, That this Association approves and 
commends the efforts of the Bureau of Animal Industry in the 
control and eradication of other contagious and infectious dis- 
eases of the live stock of the United States, 
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Army Veterinary Service. 

IVhereas, The present army veterinary service is in many re- 
spects unsatisfactory ; 

Therefore, be it reselved, Vhat this Association will, upon 
the troduction in Congress of an army veterinary bill, give it 
a united support, provided that suitable disability amendment 
be added, which amendment will appear in the AMERICAN VET- 
ERINARY REVIEW, and every member will make personal effort 
in its behalf through his senator and representative. 

A. H. Baker, Chairman. _ 
J. V. NEwrTon. 
W. DunpHy. 


OF OFFICERS. 


ELECTION 
The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—A. D. Melvin, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Presidents—I. A. A. Grange, Toronto, Canada; John 
Hl. McNeil, Columbus, O.; George H. Glover, Fort Collins, 
Colo.: James Robertson, Chicago, Ill., and A. T. Kinsley, Kan- 


sas City, Mo. 
Secretary—R. P. Lyman, 1336 East Fifteenth street, Kan- 


sas City. Mo, 
Treasurer—Geo. R. White, Nashville, Tenn. 


President-elect Melvin being unavoidably absent and time 
pressing, President Rutherford waived the formal ceremony of 
installing the officers and declared them installed. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


At a preliminary meeting (Monday, September 6, 1909, at 
2 p.m.) of the Association of College Faculties and Examining 
Boards, a paper by Dr. Albert T. Kinsley, of Kansas City, Mo.. 

on “ Night Instruction,”* one on “ Matriculation Requirements 
for Veterinary Colleges,”’* by Dr. George H. Glover, of Fort 
Collins, Colo., and another on “ Equipment of Veterinary Col- 
leges,”’* by Dr. A. R. Ward, of Berkeley, California, were pre- 
sented and brought out a hearty discussion of the several sub- 
jects treated in them. 


* Will Will be published in a eutaaquens | issue 
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The first paper presented at the regular meeting, Tuesday, 
September 7, was “ Diagnosis of Rabies, its Spread and Methods 
of Control in New York State,” by Dr. Veranus A. Moore, 
Ithaca, N. Y. j 

This was followed by * The Nature, Cure and Prevalence of 
Rabies,” by Dr. J. R. Mohler, Washington, D. C.: * Equine 
Pernicious Anzmia,” by Dr. A. T. Kinsley, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Infectious Diseases from the Meat Inspector's Point 
View,” by Dr. L. Enos Day, Chicago, Ill.; these four excellen: 
papers being a part of the report of the Committee on Diseases, 
were all discussed after that report had been submitted, and the 
several papers presented. ‘The subject of each paper was of sv 
much importance, that a lengthy and instructive discussion fol- 
lowed. 

The first paper on the morning of September 8 was * Texas 
Fever and Its Eradication,” by Prof. N. Kaumanns ( Imperia! 
German Commissioner for Agriculture to the United States), 
Chicago, JIl., which was freely discussed. Dr. Maximilian Her- 
zog (M.D.), of the Chicago Veterinary College, presented a paper 
on “ Trypanosomes and Diseases Caused by Them.” “.\ Fatal 
Anzmic Disease Among Horses” was then presented by Dr. 
Wirfred B. Mack, Universitv of Nevada, Reno. 

A rather unique paper entitled “ Diphtheria of Animals and 
Man ” was read by Dr. C. C. Lyford, Minneapolis, Minn. This 
was foliowed by “ Pneumonia and its Treatment,” by Dr. Mark 
White, Denver, Colo. ‘ Nervous Influence in Cause and Cure of 
Disease.” by Prof. E. A. A. Grange, Principal of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, at Toronto, Canada, was received with a 
good deal of enthusiasm and opened an animated discussion. 
“Experience with Bier’s Hyperzemic Treatment,” by Dr. H. Jen- 
sen, Kansas City, Mo., was a subject that interested the prac- 
titioners, and brought forth an expression of opinion as to its ef- 
ficiency from a goodly number. The practitioners were in for 
another treat from Dr. George H. Berns, Brooklyn, N. Y.. who 
followed Dr. Jensen with a paper entitled ‘“ Subcartilaginous 
Abcess of the Foot,” in which Dr. Berns gave the clinical history 
of the first case leading up to the diagnosis of this condition, 
which was most interesting. This paper will be published in a 


subsequent issue of the Review. The next subject, “ Autogenic 
Vaccination as an Adjunct to the Operative Treatment of Quit- 
tor, Fistula and Other Suppurative Conditions,” by Dr. R. A. 
Archibald, Oakland, California, while its title suggests laboratory 
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work, was, again, a paper for practitioners and presented from a 
practitioner's standpoint, Dr. Archibald believing that a certain 
amount of laboratory work properly belongs to the practitioner, 
‘This method seems to have gained many adherents since Dr. 
\rchibald presented a similar paper a year ago at Philadelphia. 

Dr. I’. Torrence, Winnipeg, Manitoba, then presented a most 
excellent paper on * Internal Secretions,” which closed the work 
for the day. 

In the evening a joint session was held of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association and the Chicago Medical Society, the 
meeting being devoted to the consideration of “ Milk and Milk 
!lvgiene.”” This session was opened by W. A. Evans, M.D., Com- 
missioner of Health, of Chicago, who presented an extremely in- 
teresting and instructive paper on “ Milk in Relation to Health.” 
Dr. Evans was followed by Dr. M. H. Reynolds, Professor of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, on 
‘Milk, the Producer, the Consumer and the Veterinary Profes- 
sion,” a splended paper, presented in an interesting and entertain- 
ing manner. 

Hon. W. D. Hoard (ex-Governor of Wisconsin, and editor 
of Heard’s Dairyman), Ft. Atkinson, Wis., was then introduced, 
and gave an extemporaneous address on ** The Relation of the 
Agriculturist and Dairyman to Milk Hygiene.” In his address 
ex-Governor Hoard proved himself to be not only a past master 

the art of dairying, but also in the art of entertaining, and 
those who missed his address missed a rare treat. Prof. Rus- 
sel of the Agricultural College at Madison, Wis., who was the 
last of the speakers at the joint session, also spoke extemporane- 
ously and brought out some important points. 

A carefully prepared paper entitled ‘“* What the Agriculturist 
and Veterinarian Mean to the Health and Prosperity of the Na- 
tion,” by Dr. Walter G. Hollingworth brought the Thursday 
morning session to a close, discussion having to be dispensed 
with in order that the members might join the ladies on the 
palatial lake steamer United sonar for a cruise on Lake Michi- 
gan. While out on the lake. Dr. G. H. Roberts, of the Indiana 
Vi — College, presented his ane on “The Practical Side 

Tuberculin Testing of Dairy Cattle.” 

The program for the fourth day of the regular sessions, Sep- 
tember1o, announced a clinic at 9 a. m. at the Chicago Veterinary 
College, but there still being papers to be read and important 
business to be transacted, President Rutherford called a meet- 


. 
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ing at that hour in the large lecture hall of the college, where |r. 
George H. Glover presented his excellent paper on * The Score 
Card in Dairy Regulation,” and Dr. C. M. Haring presented « 
carefully prepared paper on Bovine Tuberculosis Investigs- 
tions,” the trend of the paper indicating that the investigations 
had been careful and painstaking. 


THE CLINIC, 


The Surgical Clinic was held at the Chicago Veterinary ( ‘ol- 
lege, 2537 State street, on Friday, September 10, 1909. Owing 
to the necessity of completing the regular program, the clinic 
was not commenced until the afternoon, and as a large number 
of subjects had been provided by the local committee, less than 
half ot them were disposed of. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the case, diagnosticians and operators : 

First—Biack mare, 6 years old. Diagnosis, Stringhalt, due 
to a toe crack, Drs. Wight and Joy. Recommendations, hoot 
dissection of first side of the crack, antiseptic treatment, appli- 
cation of the clamp. Oper: ation by Dr. Joy, assisted by Dr. 
Black. Anesthesia, cocainization of the pl: intar nerves by Dr. 
Jewell. Restraint, operating table by Dr. Kyle and assistants. 

Second—Bay gelding, 10 years old. Diagnosis, Volar-flexion, 
due to contraction of the flexor tendons; primary disease, ten- 
donitis. Recommendations, Met tacarpa Tenotomy. It was ad- 
vised to correct the deformity by section of the perforans only. 
Operation by Dr. Geo. H. Berns, deformity was corrected }y 
division of both tendons; assisted by Dr. Black. Anzesthesia. 
none. Restraint, operating table, Dr. Kyle and assistants. 

Third—Bay mare, aged. Operation, Oophorectomy, by Dr. 
H. Fulstow, gay by Dr. J. H. Jefferson. Restraint, Gleason’s 
Happo-Lasso, by Dr. Geo, R. White. Anesthesia, none. 

Fourth—Mare, 6 years old. Diagnosis, pole evil; an old 
chronic case. Operation, resection of the neck ligament, by Dr. 


C. H. Jewell. Anzesthesia, chloroform. Restraint, operating — 


table, hy Dr. Kyle and assistants. 
Fifth—Black mare. Operation, Oophorectomy, by Dr. H. 


Fulstow and assistants. Anzsthesia, none. Restraint, standing 


position with a twitch; duration, two minutes. 


Sixth-—Black horse, 6 years old. Operation, Fistula of the 


Withers, by Dr. Geo. R. White, in the standing position. 
Seventh—Black mare. Diagnosis, Velar-flexion, due to 
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purulent synovitis of the navicular sheath. Operation by Dr. 
D. W. Cochran; assistants, Drs. T. J. Smith and W. J. Mc- 
Kinney. 

St. Bernard dog, 7 years old. Diagnosis, Hypertrophic 
Goitre. Diagnosis by Dr. C. H. White. Operation, ablation of 
the left lobe, by Dr. J. H. Blattenburg. Anzesthesia, ether, by 
Dr. J. H. Keefauver; assistant, Dr. J. J. Joy. Normal salt so- 
lution was injected subcutaneously to prevent syncope; duration, 
45 minutes. Patient has entirely recovered. 

Painless destruction of the horse, by Dr. E. L. Quitman, in- 
travenous injection of potassium of cyanide. 

} Bay stallion, 10 years old. Diagnosis, Roarer from paralysis 
of the left recurrent laryngeal nerve. Operation, resection of a 
part of the vocal cord, by Dr. M. H. McKillip, assisted by Dr. J. 
I, Leath and G. B. MckKillip. Anesthesia, none. Restraint, 
Klotz harness, by Drs. White and Klotz. The head was re- 
strained by McKillip’s head restraining halter. Incision through 

Crico-Thyroid Membrane and Adam’s Apple. 

; Stallion, 6 years old. Diagnosis by Berns, Blattenburg, 

Stringer, Fair and Klotz.  Anzsthesia, Oscheoscele, by Drs. 

Torgeson and Hensel. Chloral hydrate 2 oz. followed by chloro- 
form. Operation, radical herniaotomy, by Drs. Blattenburg and 

" ‘Klotz Osteo-Sarcoma of the illium; case presented by Mc- 

Killip Veterinary College, where the pathological diagnosis was 
made. 

Partial! resection of the Arytenoid cartilage, by Dr. F. H. 
\nderson and assistants. Cuneaotomy by Dr. F. H. Anderson. 
Restraint in both of these cases by Dr. White. Recumbent posi- 
tion with Klotz’s harness. 

The clinic was managed by Dr. Geo. B. McKillip, chairman 
of the committee. 


PATHOLOGICAL EXHIBIT. 


In a large upper room in the Chicago Veterinary College 
building at the rear of the main classroom, in addition to the 
great number of preserved pathological specimens, was an ex- 
hibition of fresh specimens, arranged around the entire room in 
shallow boxes about 2x4 feet in size, placed at a convenient height 
and angle for easy inspection. Among them were specimens of 
tuberculosis of the lungs, spleen, pertoneum, bladder, uterus, rec- 
tum, mammz, retro-pharyngeal glands, and of a cross-section of 
the tibia and hock, actinomycosis of the lungs and of the head, 
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hog cholera of skin, bones, glands and kidneys; hydro-nephrosis 
of the kidney, peritonitis, angio-matosis of the liver, abnormal 
livers, abscess of liver, and echinorhincus gigas of intestines. 

THE BANQUET. 

The annual banquet which was held on Thursday erg. a 
September 9, in the * Gold Room” of the Congress Hotel, is 
something long to be remembered by those who had the good 
fortune of participating in it. 

Three hundred people, ladies and gentlemen, attended it, and 
the contrast resulting from their costumes in that beautiful dining 
room, was a feast in itself. For the “Gold Room” is said to be 
not only the finest in this country, but to be without a peer, as a_ 
public dining hall, in the world. President Rutherford presented 
Dr. Sesco Stewart as toastmaster, who graced the position with 
credit to himself and to the association. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the repast was a most ex-_ 
cellent one and the service elegant; at the close of which the foi- 
lowing toasts were announced by the toastmaster, with a neat and 
fitting introduction to each of those that were to respond to them r 
“The United States of America,” Dr. A. D. Melvin; “* The Do-— 
minion of Canada,” Dr. J. G. Rutherford; “ The State of IIli-. 
nois,” Dr. W. J. Martin; “ The City of Chicago,” Dr. W. A. 
Evans; Our Insular Possessions,” Dr. G. E. Nesom; “ Veter-. 
inary Associations,” Dr. W. Horace Hoskins; “ The Teacher,” | 
Dr. V. A. Moore; “ The Army,” Dr. C. H. Jewell; “ The Veter- 
inary Practitioner,” Dr. Geo. H. Berns; “ Veterinary Educa-— 
tion,” Dr. Geo. H. Glover; *‘ The Ladies,” Dr. Tait Butler. 

The absolute fitness in the coupling of each toast to the one 
that was to respond to it must be apparent to everyone the mo- 
ment they read them, and cause them to appreciate the pleasure — 
and delight they imparted to their auditors. It lasted until about 
midnight. 


NOTES OF THE A. V. M. A. MEETING. 


The A. V. M. A. passed the thousand point in membership 

at Chicago. 
Seven hundred and twenty-five were in attendance at the A. 

V. M. A. meeting in Chicago. ¥ 
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The A. V. M. A. honored itself in electing Ex-Governor 
Hoard, of Wisconsin, to honorary membership. 

The question of sectioning the program was agitated again 
this year, and settled by empowering the president and secretary 
to do so 1n arranging the same. 

Many members of the A. V. M. A. have acquired the habit 
of making trips either before or after the dates of the meeting, 
thereby adding to the length of their vacations. 

The * Honor Roll” hag augmented at the recent meeting 
~ * names of Drs. F. Allen, H. W. Bath, George H. Berns, 

S. James, C. C. poke’ Kk. C. Ross and A. G. Voght. 

Members of the A. V. M. A. are hereby notified that any 
communications for Secretary Lyman should be addressed to 
him at No. 1336 East Fifteenth street, Kansas City, Mo. 

In the spare moments, between sessions, the veterinarians 
sought recreation in the exhibition room abeve the meeting hall, 
where prominent drug, instrument and publishing houses had ex- 
hibits. 

The veterinary departments of the state agricultural colleges 
of Colorado and Kansas and the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
are to be added to the list of colleges whose graduates are eligible 
to membership in the A. V. M. A. 

A recommendation from the Executive Committee, to the 
effect that no applications for membership shall be acted upon at 
the 1910 meeting if received later than the day preceding the 
meeting, and accepted by the association, will greatly facilitate 
the work of that hard-worked committee. 

The members of the A. V. M. «A. in attendance at the Chicago 
meeting are greatly indebted to the Abbott Alkaloidal Co., through 
their veterinary representative, Dr. H. F. Palmer, for a daily 
bulletin placed in their hands each morning, containing the com- 

plete registration by states up to 5.30 of the evening previous. 

On Tuesday morning, September 7, the ladies, who were 
present at the Chicago meeting in great numbers, added to the 

beauty of the elegant meeting hall by their presence at the open- 
ing ceremonies. In the afternoon they were the guests of Mrs. 
MeckKillip at a theatre party, attending the Majestic Theatre. 
In the evening they met the gentlemen at a reception in the 
Palmer House. 

Up to the time of adjournment at Chicago, no definite plans 
had been made in regard to a place of meeting for the 1910 con- 


vention, although several invitations were extended. Among 
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others, one from Dr. Torrence to come to Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
one from Dr. Archibald, to come to the Pacific Coast, and one 
from Dr. Newton, to come to Toledo, Ohio. There was alsv 
some talk of Denver and Indianapolis. 

Among the recently added features of the Chicago Veter- 
inary College is an “ examination room,” 20 by 75 feet, covered 
by a glass roof. This makes an excellent place in which to hold 
a clinic, to diagnose lameness, or examine horses for soundness, 
in stormy or extremely cold weather, when it could not be done 
in the open. 
any time; in the rear of it is a large dissecting room. 

Either a new method will have to be devised to expedite the 
counting of votes at election of officers to the A. V. M. A., 
an entertainment committee appointed to engage the members’ 
attention during the counting of the votes, as it cannot be as- 
sumed that such excellent entertainers will always be on hand 
when the votes are being counted as on that occasion at Chicago, 
when Pres. Rutherford, Profs. Grange, Hughes and others came 
to the rescue. 


or 


To say nothing of the advantages of privacy at_ 


About four years ago the government of the United States 


recognized the ability and integrity of Dr. A. D. Melvin in 


making him its chief executive in the Animal Industry Bureau 


of the Department of Agriculture; and at the A. V. M. A. meet- 
ing at Chicago last month its members showed a like a recog- 
nition to Dr. Melvin in electing him its chief executive. 


These 


are honors of which any man may feel justly proud, as the 


former is the highest position held by a veterinarian in the De- 


partment of Agriculture of the United States, and the presidency © 


of the American Veterinary Medical Association is the highest 
gift of the veterinary profession of America. 
On Wednesday morning the ladies were taken by the local 


committee for an automobile ride, covering the Park System of — 


Chicago, which is virtually a belt around the city, lunching at 
the Auditorium Hotel. 
Museum, and in the evening, when the men were attending the 
joint session of the A. V. M. A. and the Chicago Medical So- 
ciety, they had a card party in the parlors of the Palmer House. 
On Thursday morning they visited the Post Office, the Board of 


In the afternoon they visited the Art 


Trade and other public buildings, and Marshall Field’s depart-_ 
ment store, boarding steamship United States at 1 p. m. for a sail | 


on Lake Michigan with the gentlemen. In the evening the ladies 


and gentlemen together attended a banquet in the “ Gold Room” 


J 
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of the Congress Hotel. This room, which is elegant beyond de- 
scription, is said to be not only the finest in this country, but 
to be without a peer in the world as a public dining room. 
President Rutherford read the following verses, which he 
had clipped from some Canadian paper, to the members of the 
association, while waiting for the votes on the election of officers 
to be counted, and then presented them to the AMERICAN VETER- 


INARY REVIEW: 
THERE’S ROOM FOR THE OLD HORSE YET. 


Though the trolley goes buzzing along the Though the automobile whizzes over the 
highway scene 


And under the blossoming trees, That once was so peaceful and still, 
And past the broad fields where the scent Leaving dust in its wake and the scent of 
of the hay benzine 
Floats lazily out on the breeze; As it disappears over the hill; 
Though it fills the red steed with suspicion Though its zipps and its jolts give alarm to 
and fear, the colts, 
And causes the goslings to fret, Let us not for a moment forget 
And zipps up and down through the once That, in spite of man’s need of excitement 
quiet town, and speed, 
There is room for the old horse yet. There is room for the old horse yet. 
A thousand inventors are busy to-day Though the lightning express, with its rush 
Building ships to be sailed in the air; and its roar, 
Ity to-morrow the eagle may flutter away Remains but a moment in sight; 
From the gay people soaring up there; Though the trip that took months in the 
The chickens may squawk, sceing men as wagons of yore 
they flock Is easily made in a night; 
As high as the birds ever get, Though the engine’s wild toot causes 
Rut in spite of the things we may do with heifers to scoot, 
bs our wings And the country lies under a net 
There is room for the old horse yet. Made by long rows of steel for the steam- 


driven wheel, 
There is room for the old horse yet. 


NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


At the twentieth annual meeting of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society held at the New York State Veter- 
inary College, Ithaca, N. Y., August 25, 26 and 27, the registry 
showed 60 members and 33 visitors present. Among the visitors 
from other states whom we knew were 7“ J Payne Lowe and 
two little daughters, of Passaic, N. J.; . W. B. Mack, of 
Reno, Nevada; Dr. Charles H. P erry, of Ww fone Mass., and 
Dr. Benjamin D. Pierce, of Springfield, Mass. 

President Ellis called the meeting to order at ten A. M., 
first introducing the Hon. Randolph Horton, Mayor of Ithaca, 
who welcomed the society to Ithaca in words as sincere as the 
manner of the honorable gentleman. In his remarks he reviewed 
the advancement of veterinary medicine from empiricism to a 
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profession that is looked upon to-day as a safeguard to the live 
stock industry as well as protecting human life and controlling 
communicable diseases transmissible to man. Mayor florton 


was heartily applauded and President Ellis then introduced Dr, 
Law, who responded to the address of welcome with that in- 
describable grace characteristic of our old teacher. 

Dr. Law’s address was a scholarly one. It was also one of 
importance, and it will be filed with the proceedings of the sv- 
ciety. The importance of this address can be realized when we 
note under the resolutions that it is the society’s wish that a 
copy of this address be forwarded to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of State that they might directly have 
the information set forth in Dr. Law’s address regarding the 
danger of importation of disease with hides, from which the 

duty was removed in the recent tariff bill. 

At the close of Dr. Law’s address the minutes were read and 

approved. 
. Following the reading of the minutes Dr. George Berns took 
the chair while President Illis delivered his address, which was 
the cause of no little comment among the members throughout 
the meeting. The logic set forth in this address showed that the 
speaker was not treating his subjects at random, but step by 
step he compiled facts upon facts, from the beginning reviewing 
the werk of the Legislative Committee and the veterin: ry prac- 
tice act down through his timely remarks in the choosing of a 
Board of Veterinary Examiners, continuing his train of thought 
through the new Agricultural Laws, dilating particularly upon 
the new glanders law whereby an indemnity was provided in part 
payment to the owner of the glandered animals, if destroyed by 
the state, touching upon the advantages of the identification of 
tuberculous animals, and last, but not least, connecting the good 
work of the Commissioner of Agriculture with the veterinary 
profession in stamping out so rapidly and effectively the inva- 
sion of foot and mouth disease in this country. In closing, Dr. 
Ellis made an appeal to the society for prompt methods to relieve 
the profession of the empirics and imposters who are practicing 
veterinarv medicine illegally throughout the state. 

The Secretary then read his report for the vear, reviewing 
the conditions affecting the veterinarians throughout the state 
and expressing a feeling that all conditions were much brighter 
than they had heen the vear previous when so much depression 
was felt, due io the financial condition of the country and the 
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advent of the automobile and restrictions placed upon the sport- 
ing inen at tracks in this state. ‘The Secretary reviewed the work 
done by the society in the way of preparing a veterinary direc- 
tory which was presented to the members at this meeting. The 
closing of his report seemed to be very much in co- operation 
with the President's remarks regarding the necessity of a pros- 
ecuting committee and asked that the society set aside a cer- 
tain sum for the weeding out of dishonorable and disreputable 
parasites who prey upon the veterinary profession and live stock 
owners of our state. 

The regular order of business was then taken up and appli- 
cations for member — were aog The names of Doctors 
H. J. Milks, C. IX. Gibbs, A. IX. Dean, A. G. Hall, W. B. Smith, 
HH. Nodyne, Christian H. Rohrer John L. Leonard were 
presented and censors reporting favorably upon them, they were 
elected as members of the society. 

The Vreasurer’s report was regularly approved. 

The reading and discussion of papers was then taken up. 
‘The first paper was that of Dr. J. L. Wilder, Akron, N. Y., 
entitled “ Experiences with loot and Mouth Disease.” Dr. 
Wilder cited the characteristic symptoms of this disease, but ow- 
ing to the limited number of veterinarians who had had any ex- 
perience with this malady, the discussion necessarily was not 
extensive. 

Normal Temperature of Cows” was the title of the next 
paper given by Dr. R. C. Reed, of Pine Plains, N. Y. This paper 
seemed to be the red flag for the majority of the members pres- 
ent, and tt was animatedly discussed by Doctors Hollingworth, 

Gill, DeVine, Morris. Baker, Switzer, Kelly. \xtell and others. 

Dr. D. H. Udall, of the New York State Veterinary Col- 

lege, next read a paper on “* Light and Ventilation,” which was 

particularly interesting and discussed by many who were inter- 
ested sanitary scientific questions. 

The Society next had the pleasure of listening to some very 
interesting remarks by Dr. W. J. Taylor, of the New York State : 
Veterinary College, on the disease affecting sheep, known as 
-Ceenurus Cerebralis, commonly called Gid. 

The meeting then adjourned until evening, when at 8 p,m 
an illustrated and instructive lecture on the development of the 
} i cow was given by Professor H. H. Wing, President of 
the State Dairvmen’s Association. Professor Wing traced the 
origin of the dairy cow from the early historic times, pointing out 
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that all sub-divisions of breeds really came under one of the four 
following: 

The two Channel Island breeds (Jersey and Guernsey). 

Dutch and Ayrshires. 

Professor Wing says that all cattle of a wild type are small 
and that the development of the dairy cow has been brought 
about by domestication. The advanced development of the dairy 
cow dates back about 100 years in the older countries. In this 
country it was not until after the Civil War that breeding or de- 
velopment of the dairy cow received much attention. The Chan- 
nel Island cow still remains small in stature, due to the impera- 
tive restriction of cattle in the Channel Islands, and this also ac- 
counts for the lack of a mixture of blood in these islands. Pro- 
fessor Wing also stated that the Ayrshire cow was, so to speak, 
a composite cow, a product of man’s ingenuity. He agreed with 
authorities that the Ayrshire cow was a particularly hardy one 
and in that way preferred in some rough countries. He also 
brought up a point, which was of particular interest, relative to 
the importation of the Jersey cow in this country, which was 
first brought here more as a pet animal, due to her size and 
color, than as a producer. The Holstein cow, he says, was im- 
ported to this country by a tourist who visited Holland and ad- 
mired the black and white colorings of the animal and the green 
pastures. Professor Wing then compared our methods of dairy- 
ing in this country with some of the older countries in an inter- 
esting and instructive manner. 

At the close of Professor Wing’s lecture all members and 
visitors of the society, including the ladies, were next ushered 
to College Hall, where a bench lunch was served and many 
specimens of interest examined. 


Seconp Day, Tuurspay, AuGust 26. 


The society re-assembled at 10 a. m. The first paper was 
that of Dr. W. B. Mack*, of Reno, Nevada. The doctor’s paper 
was a carefully prepared one and full of data that was sure to 
furnish material and suggestions for the work of the bacteriolo- 
gist, but owing to its scientific nature and the lack of advantages 
of investigation by other members, such as has been the good 


fortune of Dr. Mack, the discussion was confined mostly to in- 
vestigators along the bacteriological lines. 


_ * Will appear in the November issue of the REVIEW. | 
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Following Dr. Mack’s paper, Dr. I. C. Grenside, of New 
York City, read a paper on the “ Types of Horses.” This paper, 
irom the beginning to the end, appealed to the lover of the horse 
and particularly to the horseman. Dr. Grenside is an authority 
upon the types of horses and the proper equipments which go 
with them to please the eye and satisfy the fancy of those who 
appreciate a properly appointed turnout. 

* Certified Milk’ was the topic which Mrs. C. H. Cocke, of 
New York City, discussed, defining in a clear way the require- 
ments necessary for the pri oduction and sale of certified milk, a 
question which is becoming more and more of interest to the 
sanitarium. 

Dr. H. J. Milks, of Owego, N. Y., read a paper entitled | 
‘Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis in the Horse.” Owing to the many 
duties of the Secretary at this time, this paper and its discus- 
sion was not heard in full. Therefore the Secretary regretfully 
inmakes apologies for such of it as should be recorded. 

The next paper was that given by Dr. Claude D. Morris, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., entitled “ Making Market Milk Under Vet- 
erinary Inspection.”” Dr. Morris sub- divided the classes of dairy-— 
men, reviewing carefully the conditions as they stand to-day in~ 
comparison with what they were a decade or two in the past, 
pointing out that the class of dairymen who are now in pre- 
dominance are making good clean wholesome milk and are quite 
willing to co-operate with sensible and reasonable dairy inspec- 
tion. Dr. Morris is quite at home in discussing the _ question. J 

The meeting adiourned to re-assemble at 2 p. 

The first paper after lunch was one given by Dr. J. G. Wills, 
of Chateaugay, N. Y., entitled “ Some Remarks on Venereal 
Disease in Cattle.” Dr. Wills was the first one in this country 
to recognize some ailment of the vaginal tract which he thought | 
was associated with abortion in some two herds in his locality, 
he calling into consultation Doctors Law and Williams, of Cor-— 
nell, who later determined that the disease was the one spoken | 
of by European writers and which is now receiving addenda 
attention in this country. 

Dr. D. D. LeFevre, of Newark, N. Y., gave his experience ~ 
with Echinacea, and from the evidence set forth by the ee a. 
Echinacea is one of the drugs he will always have on hand. 
septic conditions, particularly, this drug has worked mz en 
for the doctor and we surely will hear more of Echinacea in- 


days to come. 
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Dr. W. G. Hollingworth followed Dr. LeFevre, and in his 
earnest, optimistic way pointed out to the veterinarian his im- 
portant position in this world’s doings, moralizing on honesty, 
integrity and duty. Such words of advice as were given by Dr. 
Hollingworth can well be taken from one who is not only an 
advocate, but a living example. 

J. H. Taylor, of Henrietta, read a paper on * The Thera- 
peutics of Eserine.” This paper was a well written one and 
contained some good facts particularly for younger veterinarians, 
who would do well to study it line by line. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour the meeting then ad 
journed to assemble again a 7 p. m. at the New Ithaca Hotel, 
where a banquet was laid. Aiter the banquet a paper was read 
by Dr. J. F. DeVine, of Goshen, entitled “ The Control and— 
Extent of Rabies in New York State.” This paper was dis- 
cussed by Doctors Moore and Tegg and others. Dr. Moore 
gave some interesting history of the spread of rabies as he re- 
membered it: also corroborated Dr. DeVine’s remarks concerning 
the period of incubation and the experiment of feeding rabid 
virus to animals without producing the disease. He also spoke 
of the possibilities of animals going through a mild form of the 
lisease and recovering without showing clinical symptoms, and 
stated that Dr. Boynton had found Negri bodies in a brain that 
had been kept in glycerine 308 days. 

Following the close of this discussion the election of officers 
was then taken up. 

The nomination for President was first in order. Dr. Berns 
nominated Dr. Hollingworth. Seconded by Dr. Fish. Nom- 
ination was closed and Dr. Hollingworth clected as President 
of the Society. 

For Vice-president Dr. W. L. Baker nominated Dr. FE. DB. 
Ackerman. Dr. Berns seconded the nomination. Nomination 
was closed and Dr. Ackerman was elected. 

For Secretary and Treasurer Dr. Berns nominated Dr. J. F. 
DeVine. This was seconded by Dr. Fish. Nomination closed 
and Dr. DeVine elected. 

The next election was for a Board of Censors. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected: OS 

Drs. Grenside, Berns, Reed, Tegg and Kelly. So 

The next in order was the election of ten members to present 
to the Board of Regents, five of which are to be appointed hv the 
Regents as a State Board of Veterinary Examiners. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected: 
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Drs. Law, Grenside, Reed, Stone, Blair, Beebe, Huff, Fish, 
Burnett and George Knapp. 

‘Lhe selection of a place for the meeting of 1910 was next | 
consicered. Dr. V. A. Moore extended an invitation to Ithaca. 
Dr. Nelly cordially invited the Society to Albany. These two 
places being the only ones mentioned, the choice of place was 
put to a rising vote, 22 being in favor of Ithaca and 11 for 
Albany. 

Dr. Hollingworth then suggested setting aside a sum for the © 
entertainment committee. Doctors Baker, Burns and DeVine 
expressed the same opinion. Dr. Morris voted that a sum arg 
$100.00 be set aside each year as a sinking fund for this pur-_ 

pose, which was carried. 

Dr. Morris also introduced the following resolution, which 
was voted on and approved: 

\Vhereas, Dr. James Law has called attention to the possible 
importation of serious infectious disease through the anticipated | 
larger importation of raw hides as a result of the removal of the 
tariff on the same, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of his discussions on this subject be 
transmitied to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
this State. 

The hour being late the meeting was then adjourned until | 
9 o'clock next morning, when we re-convened at College Hall | 
and listened to some very interesting remarks by Dr. Moore on_ 

‘The Milk Supply of Copenhagen. 

At the close of Dr. Moore's remark s, the Secretary requested 
that a certain sum be set aside for the prosecution of illegal 
practitioners. It was regularly moved and seconded that a 
sum of $250.00 be placed at the disposal of the Prosecuting 
Committee for that purpose. 

Important resolutions were then acted upon which, in addi- 
tion to others that had been acted upon at different times during 
the meeting, are herein given. 

Whereas, Our attention has been called to the practice of 
our profession by unqualified men in our state, be it 

Resolved, That a Prosecuting Committee of three be ap- 
pointed, whose duties shall be to adopt such means as neces sary 
to stop such practices. 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of this Society | 
he appointed and designated as a Dairy Committee, whose duties — 
shal! he to better the conditions of milk production in this ‘state, 
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looking to clean milk. This committee having authority to rep- 
resent the society on this subject. 

Whereas, For the better protection of public health of this | 
state, it is deemed essential that a system of meat inspection be 
established, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this society support the Commissioner of 
Agriculture in his endeavor to establish an efficient state veter- 
inary meat inspection service, and that our Legislative Committee 
be instructed to aid and support him. 

Whereas, There is a demand for draft horses of a superior 
quality and, 

Whereas, It will be profitable for the farmer to have the ser- 
vice of stallions of superior breed and quality distributed through- 
out our state, be it 

Resolved, That our Legislative Committee be instructed to 
prepare and present to the Legislature a bill establishing such a 
stallion service. and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition the Commissioner of Agriculture 
to use his office and influence to procure the passage of such a 
bill. 

Whereas, Dr. S. H. Burnett went to Europe for the purpose 
of better informing himself of the methods of teaching gross 
pathology and, 

Whereas, He has been so unfortunate as to contract a cold 
which has led to a protracted case of pleurisy which has com- 
pelled him to spend the greater part of his time in the hospital, 
be it 

Resolved, That this society send him a cable expressing our 
regrets and wishing him a speedy recovery. 

Whereas, The Honorable Raymond A. Pearson, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, has, through his unceasing and judicious 
efforts done so much for the advancement of animal industry for 
the better appreciation and utilization of a State Veterinary 
Sanitary Service, be it 

Resolved, That we assure him of the high estimation that we 
place on what has been already accomplished in this line, and 
that we offer our earnest support in all such future departures 
affecting beneficially the animal industry and veterinary medicine 
in our state. 

Resolution Committee—H. D. Gill, James Law. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the Agricultural De- 
partment, where Professor Tuck graciously took charge of all 
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and pointed out to them the advancements along agricultural _ 
lines. 

After our short and pleasant stay with Professor Tuck we 
then adjourned to the operating room, where the following clin- 
ical was enacted: 

Abdominal hernia in colt, Dr. W. S. Eggleston. 
. Operation for roaring, Dr. J. N. Frost. 
. Operation for quittor, Dr. G. H. Berns. 
. Demonstration of venereal disease in cattle, Dr. J. G. 
Wills. 
5. Demonstration of tuberculous udder in cow, Dr. W. J. 
Taylor. 
6. Demonstration of “ Gid” (coenurus cerebralis) in sheep, © 


Dr. W. J. Taylor. 
7. Oophorectomy in mare, Dr. A. Findlay . 


8. Firing ringbone, Dr. D. H. Udall. 
_ 9. Ringbone and navicular disease, Dr. D. H. Udall. 
10. Operation for roaring, Drs. H. J. Milks and J. N. Frost. 
11. Oral fistula, Dr. D. H. Udall. _ 
12. Arthritis of the fetlock joint, Dr. D. H. Udall. 
13. Post mortem of “ Gid” sheep with later demonstration 
of the parasite cocnurus cerebralis, Dr. W. J. Taylor. 
4. Exhibition of dog afflicted with warts in the mouth and 
pharynx, Dr. W. B. Switzer. 
15. Oophorectomy in the bitch, Dr. R. C. Reed. 
16. Oophorectomy in the bitch, Dr. P. A. Fish. 
17. Oophorectomy in the bitch, Dr. P. J. Axtel. 
18. Oophorectomy in the cat, Dr. A. M. Seaman. 
19. Deep peroneal neurectomy, Dr. A. H. Ide. oe 
20. Stringhalt operation, Dr. G. R. Chase. 
The following committees were subsequently appointed by 
President-elect Hollingworth: 
Committee on Legislation—W. H. Kelly, D. J. Mangan, E. 
J. Nesbit. 
Committee on Finance—W. R. Blair, H. D. Hanson, J. M. 
Currie. 
Clean Milk Committee—R. C. Reed, Chairman; C. D. Mor- 
ris, Secretary; H. D. Gill, A. G. Tegg, E. H. Nodyne. 
Committee on Local Arrangements—V. A. Moore, P. A. 
Fish, G. S. Hopkins, J. N. Frost. S. H. Burnett. 
Prosecuting Committee—F,. C. Grenside, J. O. Moore, C. D. 
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Committee on Medical Jurisprudence—C. D. Morris, V. A. 
Moore, F. C. Grenside. 

Delegate to the A. V. M. A.—G. H. Berns. 

Committee on Necrology—V. A. Moore, R. W. Ellis, J. A. 
MeCranck. 

Committee on Resolutions—R. W. Ellis, G. H. Berns, P. A. 
Fish. 

Committee on By-laws—W. L. Baker, G. H. Berns, W. L. 
Williams. 

The weather was ideal during the entire time and the ladies 
who were fortunate enough to have taken advantage of the trip 
could be seen gathered in happy flocks at most any point as we 
passed to and fro to our hotels, one time riding in a large black 
wagon behind a handsome pair, another time on the hill top— 
viewing beautiful landscapes. next perhaps enjoying the deep 
blue waters of Cayuga Lake. 

Much credit is due to the kindness and painstaking of the 
Ithacan ladies who each vear willingly prepare and carry out 
an interesting and delightful outing for the visiting ladies, let | 
the number be large or small. Among those who graced our 
meeting with their presence this vear were the following: Mrs. 
V. A. Moore, Miss Moore, Mrs. W. L. Williams, Miss Williams, 
Miss H. H. Haight, Mrs. F. C. Grenside, Mrs. A. Findlay, Mrs. 
C. H. Perry, Mrs. D. D. LeFevre, Mrs. W. B. Mack. Mrs. H.- 
J. Milks, Mrs. G. R. Chase and Mrs. R. W. Ellis. _ 

J. F. DeVINE, 


- 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TENNESSEE VETERINARY | 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


~ At a meeting held in Nashville on June 8, 1909, the Tennes- 

see Veterinary Medical Association was organized. A consti-_ 
tution and by-laws were adopted and the following officers were 
elected: President, Joseph Plaskett, D.V.S., Nashville; First 
Vice-President, J. C. Gill, M.D.V., Clarksville; Second Vice-_ 
President, W. L. Gates, V.S., Memphis; Secretary, A. C. Top-_ 
miller, M.D.V., Murfreesboro; Treasurer, J. H. McMahon, Vis 
Columbia. 
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It was decided to admit to membership such non-graduates 
as were licensed by the Board of Veterinary Medical Exam-_ 
iners and who conducted themselves in an ethical and profes-_ 
sional manner. It was hoped by this means to acquire sufficient | 
strength to make the association a permanent one and also to_ 
enable its members to exercise enough political influence to pro-- 
cure such legislation as may be necessary for the best interests — 
of the profession in the state of Tennessee. 

The next meeting will be held in Murfreesboro, Tenn., on 
Thursday, November 18, 1900. 


Josepn PLASKETT, President. 


MEETING OF THI FACULTY SECTION OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF VETERINARY FACULTIES AND 


EXAMINING BOARDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


This body convened in the Palmer House, September 6, 


1gog. prelimini were disposed of the following  pa- 
pers were given: "Night Instruction,” Dr. A. T. Kinsley, Kz ae 
sas City, Missouri; “ [entrance Requirements,” Dr. George H. 
Glover, Fort Collins, Colorado; * Equipment,” Dr. A. R. Ward, 
Berkeley, Cal. The papers provoked considerable discussion 
both pro and con. 

The following resolutions were adopted and referred to the- 


general assembly : 
Resolved, That the appointment of a Section or Committee 


of the faculty members has served to further the interest in- 
veterinary education and should be continued ; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Section of College Facul- 
ties that methods of teaching veterinary subjects can profitably | 
engage this section during the next session as a special topic for 
discussion. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Section of College Facul- 
ties that, beginning with the college session, 1911-1912, the 
minimum educational requirement for admission to Veterinary 
Colleges should be four (4) High School units, or an equivalent 
examination, such examination to be outlined by the Association 
of Faculties. 
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The meeting was attended by representatives of fifteen dif- 
ferent veterinary colleges. Many valuable suggestions were 
given out and those in attendance were certainly benefited by this 
meeting. 

A. T. KINsLey, 


Secretary, pro tem. 


YORK COUNTY VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The quarterly meeting was held in the parlors of the Na- 
tional Hotel, York, September 7, where interesting discussions 
on contagious abortion of cows, tetanus, rabies, arthritis, enter- 
itis, colic and other important subjects were indulged in. Dr. F. 
H. Hartenstein, of New I*reedom, was elected to membership. 

The meeting adjourned to meet in the same city on Decem- 


ber 7, 1909. 
I. S. BAusTICKER, Secretary. 


Dr. Wan. H. Grissie, Washington C. H., Ohio, President 
of the Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, has recently recov-- 
ered from blood poisoning resulting from a scratch on the arm. — 
During convalescence he and his family tented in the Michigan | 
woods, where his son Jean nearly depleted Otsego Lake of its 
fish population. 


Dr. Geo. W. Wotaver, class of ’05 of the Chicago Veteria- 
ary College, and Mrs. Belle Waters, both of Idinburg, Illinois, 
were united in marriage September 12, 1900, at the home of the 
bride. The doctor is a son of G. W. Wolaver and wife, of Edin-— 
burg, and lately elected member of the A. V. M. A.; and the_ 
bride is a daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Newton McGee, ot 
Edinburg, and a highly respected and accomplished young lady. 
They left on succeeding Monday for a tour of the west, includ-_ 
ing Seattle, Southern Canada, Portland, Montana, Los Angeles, — 
Frisco, Denver and other points of interest in the beautiful west; _ 
when in about five weeks they will return to their home, where | 
the doctor has a large practice, modern hospital and beautiful -esi- 
dence on Washington street. His colleagues and brother mem-__ 
bers of A. V. M. A. join with his friends and relatives in wish- 
ing them happiness and success in their new adventure. 
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In the accompanying table the data given is ; wapented by many Secretaries as being of 

reat value to their Associations, and it is to be regretted that some neglect to inform us 
of the dates and places of their meetings. 

Secretaries are earnestly requested to see that their organizations are properly included 
in the following list : 


Date of Next 


Name of Organization. Place of | Name and Address Secretary. 


Meeting. Meeting. 

Alumni 141 W. 54th St.) L. L. Glynn, N. Y. City. 
American V. M. Chic: R. P. Lyman,KansasCity,Mo. 
Ass’n Médécale Veterinare Fran- 1st and 3d Thur. Lec.Room,La 

“ Laval”, of each month val Un’y, Mon. P. A. Houde, Montreal. 
B. A. 1. Vet. In. A. , Chicago...... 2d Fri. ea. mo...) Chicago....... Tierney, Chicago, III. 
California State V. San Francisco. J. ‘itogarty, Oakland. 
Central Canada V. ames, Ottawa. 
Chicago Veterinary Society. 2d Tues. ea. mo.| Chicago ......| *arks. Chicago. 
Colorado State V. M. Ass’n.......| Woodliffe, Denver. 
Connecticut V. M. Ass’ New Haven ..| B. K. Dow, Willimantic. 
Genesee Valley V. od wk. inJan.,’ - 10. Rochester..... 1; H. Taylor, Henrietta. 
Georgia State V. M. A,......... ..| Nov. 16-17, 1909. Athens........) P. F. Bahnsen, Americus. 
Hamilton Co. (Oni) Louis P. Cook, Cincinnati. 
Illinois V. M. and Surg. A....... J a and oh Louisville..... A. Swain, Mt. P ulaski. 
Indiana Veterinary Association...| January, 1910...) Indianapolis..| E. Bronson, Indianapolis. 
lowa Vete rinary Ft. Dodge....| H.C. Simpson, Denison. 


Kansas State V. 
Kentucky V. M. Ass’n..... 


So. St. Joseph Ass’n of Vet. Insp.. 
‘Tennessee Vet. Med. Ass’n....... 
Twin City V. M. Ass’n.. 
Vermont Vet. Med. Ass'n 
Veterinary Ass’n of Alberta.. 


Vet. Ass’n Dist. of Columbia.... 


Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba........ ee 
Vet. Med. Ass’n of N. 
V.M. Ass’n, New York City... 
Veterinary Practitioners’ Club.. 
Virginia State V. M. Ass’n....... 


Washington State Col. V. M.A 

Washington State V. M.A....... 
Western Penn. V. M. Ass’n....... 
Wisconsin Soc. Vet. Grad........ 


Southern Auxiliary of California 


Jan. Apl.Jy.Oct. 
4th Tues. ea. mo. 
Nov. 18, 1909.. 
Call Exec. Com. 
2d Thu. ea. mo. 


| Jan. 19th, 1910.. 


.| 3d Wed.ea. mo.. 


Not stated...... 
Jan. 13, 1910.... 


ist Wed. ea. 


Monthly........ 


| Grand R apids. 


Manhattan.... 
Not decided .. 


B. Rogers, Manhattan. 
ID. A. Piatt, Lexington. 


Keystone V. M. Ass’n...........- Monthly Philadelphia..| S. Lockett, Glenolden. 
Maine Vet. Med. Ass’n........... Oct. 13, 1909. Waterville....| A. Joly, W aterville. 
Maryland State Vet. Society......] Baltimore..... H. H. Counselman, Sec’y. 
Massachusetts Vet. Ass’n......... | Monthly........ a Wm. T. White, Newtonville. 
Michigan State V. M. Jan. 25-26, 1910.) Saginaw...... Black, Richmond. 
Minnesota State V. BE. Stillwater . . Ed. Leech, Winona. 
Mississippi State V.M. Ass’n....| Robert, Agricultural Col. 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n....... February, “iglo.. Cc ity.. 3.F.Kaupp, FortCollins. Colo. 
Missouri Vet. Med. Ass’n........! ... ee Joseph..... F. F. Brown, Kansas City. 
Montana State V. M. sees W. S. Swank, Miles City. 
Nebraska V. M. Ass’n..... Grand Island. H. Jensen, Weeping Water. 
New York S. V. J. F. De Vine, Goshen. 
North Carolina V. M. Wilmington ... Adam Fisher, Charlotte. 
North Dakota V. M. Ass’n........ Cail of Sec’ y. ae C. H. Martin, Valley City. 
Columbus..... Sidney D. Myers. Wilmington 
Ohio Soc. of C ative Med.. Annually Up’rSandusky F. ets, Van Wert, Ohio. 
Oklahoma V. M. . Martin, El Keno. 
Passaic Co. V. M. Ass’n.......00- all of Chair Paterson, N.J. it, K. Berry, Paterna, N. 
Province of Mon.and Que. Gustave Boyer, Rigaud, P.Q. 
Rhode Island V. M. Ass’n........ Jan. and June..) Providence ... J. S. Pollard, Providence. 
St. Louis Soc. of Vet. Inspectors.| 1st Wed. fol. the 

2d Sun. ea. mo.) St. Louis..... Wm.T.Conway,St.Louis,Mo. 
Schuylkill Valley V. M. A.. Dec. 15, 1909....| Reading ...... W.G. Huyett, Wernersville. 
Soc. Vet. Alumni Univ. Penn.....| . B.T.Woodward.Wash’n, D.C. 
South Dakota V. M. July, 1910....... Sioux Falls...| J. A. Graham, Sioux Falls. 


Los Angeles... {i A. Edmonds, Los Angeles. 
407 Ill. Ave....) H. R. Collins, So. St. Joseph. 
Murfreesboro... A.C. Topmiller, Murfreesboro 
R. P. Marsteller, C ollege Sta. 
S. H. Ward, St. Paul, Minn. 

F.W.Chamberlain, Burlington 
C. H. H. Sweetapple, For. 


St.P.-Minneap 
White Riv. Jc. 


Saskatchewan, Alta., Can. 

M. Page Smith, Wash., D.C. 
Winnipeg. .... Torrance, Winnipeg 
Jersey City... . Herbert Lowe, Paterson. 
141 W. sath St. Reid Blair, N. Y. City. 
City... Mount, Jersey City. 
lampton..... W.G. Chrisman, Charlo’sv’le. 
Pullman....... R.G. McAlister, Pullman. 
Seattle .. . J. T. Seely, Seattle. 
Pittsburgh.... F. Weitzel, Allegheny. 


P. West, Madison. 


| Fork, E. S. Bausticker, York, Pa. 


— 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; Canadian subscriptions, $3.25 ; 
foreign countries, $3.60; students while attending college, $2; Students in Canada, $2.25; 
single copies, 25 cents. 

Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is forwarded. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon changing 
their address. Make all checks or P. O. orders payable to American Veterinary 
Review. 


Mrs. M. C. MarsHatt, Williamstown, Mass., has every copy of the 
AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW ence the of her late 


Mrs. Marshall at above address. 


WE have been informed by Messrs. H. PLanten & Son, “ The Pioneer 
American Capsule House” of Brooklyn, N. Y., that they have completed 
the rebuilding of that part of their laboratory destroyed by the fire of May 
14th exclusively devoted to the manufacture of their “ Airless” Filled 


HAVING just received the little three-leaf folder on Air Cushion Pads, 
from os REVERE RUBBER aePAnE, we are reminded of works fact Cnt Fall 


horses cannot stand on steel shoes, must be nadded. The Air 
is an ideal pad. 


Tue following from Dr. Jno. WM. SprRANKLIN may interest Someone: 
Baltimore, June 3rd, 1909. 


Mr. J. S. Tyree. 
Dear Sir:—In using your excellent Compound known as “ Tyree’s Anti- 
septic Powder” I desire unsolicited to cite to you its efficiency in Gall 
of all kinds, Slothful Ulcers and generally as a dusting powder or a pollany. 
_I beg you especially to note the result in two cases of Polypi of the Mouth, 
used here in an 8 per cent. solution as a wash. In case No. 1 I removed 
- about half of Polypi surgically and prescribed above wash to he used three 
until I returned, intending to re-operate the following day, 
was surprised and pleased upon my return to find no sign of Polypus, and 
mouth entirely healed and normal. In No. 2 case I used only the wash and 
in two days the results were the same as Case No. 1. In Stomatitis, Pharyn- 
: s, Summer Surfeit, Sitfasts, and as a 


THe Sorsy Vaccine Company, of Chicago, have secured page 13 (adver- 
tising department), upon which to arrange their interesting list of vaccines 
-and other products. 


Capsules and Perl | 
Dressing to Injut othing bette ised 
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